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PROGRESS REPORT FOR 1927-1928 
To the Membership : 


In the President’s annual report to the members of the Society, issued 
in the June, 1926, number of THE QUARTERLY, this paragraph occurred : 


“Let us consolidate our gains and go ahead to bigger and better achieve- 
ments, in a co-operative way, during the new school year.” 


In reviewing the work for 1927-28, I feel that the hope expressed in 
that sentiment has been realized to an appreciable degree, and that meas- 
urable progress has been attained. 

During the school year now closing, as in the previous year, “the repu- 
tation of the Society as a strictly professional group of co-workers engaged 
in the enterprise of grappling with some of the grave problems of secondary 
education, has been enhanced; the organization developed and strength- 
ened.” THE CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION has 
gained in circulation and has commanded an increasing degree of pro- 
fessional esteem. 

There has been increased interest and support by public spirited citizens 
who desire to have a part in the improvement of our public school system. 

In determining the policies of the Society, its officers have consistently 
endeavored to hold in view the chief goals of the Society as stated at its 
inception : 


“The California Society for the Study of Secondary Education is a public 
service corporation in education. Its activities are devoted to the functions of 
the junior high school, the high school and the junior college. It seeks the 
membership and professional co-operation of all teachers and administrators 
of secondary schools in California; also, the support of others who, either 
officially or privately, may be interested in the solution of any of the problems 
affecting the welfare of the students of our secondary schools.” 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors was held at Long Beach, 
April 5, 1928. The existing organization of the Society was continued 
intact for the year 1928-29. At the annual election three new members 
were chosen to seats on the Board of Directors—Mr. J. Warren Ayer, 
Principal, Los Gatos Union High School; Professor Charles E. Rugh, 
University of California, and Dr. Frank C. Touton, University of Southern 
California. Superintendent A. R. Clifton, Monrovia, was re-elected. 
After the annual election, Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford University, 
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was elected to fill a vacancy on the Board, thus giving the three universities 
of California representation on the Board of Directors. 


The By-Laws of the Society were amended in two important features: 


1. The name of the Society was changed to California Society of 
Secondary Education. 

2. Institutional memberships were created for high schools and col- 
leges. 

The California Society of Secondary Education is rapidly establishing 
its place in the educational plan. It has an important service to render 


not only in the publication of the current literature of secondary education, 
but also in encouraging a careful study of the numerous problems arising 


in Our constantly expanding system of secondary schools. In this educa- 
tional enterprise there is need of universal co-operation and support. 


A. J. CLoup, President, 
California Society of Secondary Education. 





To Associate Members: 


The Board of Directors has instructed that the 
October, 1928, number of THe Quarterty shall 
be mailed to all present Associate Members, re- 
gardless of the time when their subscriptions ex- 
pire. Your October address, therefore, is neces- 
sary. Notice of change of address should reach 
us by October 1. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
2163 Center Street, Berkeley. 
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THE PROBLEM BOY* 
What Is to Be Done With Him? 


JOSEPH M. SNIFFEN 
Vice-Principal, Franklin High School, Los Angeles 





In a letter transmitting his paper, Mr. Sniffen said: 

“I hope that it will be made clear in a footnote that the problem boy 
herein referred to is the problem boy of the senior high school and that he 
is usually 15, 16, 17, or 18 years old, since in most cases he has been retarded 
in the grades. It ought also to be explained that any boy who is unwilling 
or unable to do his high school work is considered to be a problem. The 
generous use of the personal pronoun I is due to the fact that the paper 
was written to be read by the writer.” 

In this paper Mr. Sniffen brings a challenge to those responsible for the 
administration of high schools. Some will think his conclusions are debat- 
able, some will believe them untenable, 

Can the problem boy be eliminated and the democracy of public educa- 
tion be preserved? On the other hand, has society the right, through the 
public school, to impose the limitations of the dullard, the vicious, or even 
the less abnormal types upon the groups of normal youths? Have not the 
more capable and those living under favorable conditions the moral right 
of protection from the intrusions of the misfits of the race? In fine, can 
democracy anywhere free itself from the domination of the ignorant and 
vicious elements of society and preserve itself? 

It should be pointed out that Mr. Sniffen has not proposed an easy 
method for principals and teachers to rid the school of the problem boy. 
He has not proposed turning these boys into the streets. He would impose 
still greater responsibilities upon school administrators in providing other 
and better means of meeting the individual needs of the problem boy, even 
to the creation of other institutions and financing them from public taxa- 
tion. Mr. Sniffen, without intending to do so, has issued a challenge to 
the statesmanship of educators who are responsible in a large measure for 
the individual product of the school and for our social structure —Epitor’s 
Note, 











XGIECENTLY there was placed upon my desk by a man of Eng- 
AU lish birth a clipping from an English newspaper, the purport 
c S\ of which was that in the schools of the United States a pupil 
) of average ability can pass from the primary school through 
“= college and through professional school without much effort. 
The writer of the article was of the opinion that our schools are adapted 
to the child of average intelligence and temperament and that they tend to 
develop mediocrity. 
Variety of Temperaments and Abilities. To the high schools in Cali- 
fornia come the children of practically all of the people. The sons and 








*An address delivered at the meeting of the California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, in Los Angeles, December, 1927. 
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daughters of the rich and the poor, of the intelligent and the stupid are 
found side by side on the playground and in the classroom. When one 
considers what a variety of intelligence is possessed by the parents he is 
not surprised to find that the I. Q.’s of high school pupils range from 
about 65 to 150. Furthermore, when one remembers what a variety of 
temperaments is found among the people of California, he would expect 
to find high school pupils with temperaments that range from melancholic, 
to phlegmatic, calm, moderate, active, excitable, and choleric. Since the 
teachers in the secondary schools are faced with the task of teaching all of 
these pupils of different abilities and of different dispositions, they must 
adapt their work to the pupil of average intelligence and the standard type 
of conduct will be the average conduct of the group. Of course, this means 
that the superior pupil is able to meet too easily all demands that are made 
upon him, while the inferior pupil is unable to meet the daily requirements 
and so he becomes a problem, the further down he is in the scale the more 
of a problem he becomes. 


Two Types of the Problem Boy. Since my time is limited, I will simply 
mention in passing two types of problem boy; first, the boy who is a 
problem primarily because his intelligence is low, and second, the boy who 
is a problem because of temperamental difficulties. While it is sometimes 
difficult to classify a boy so that you feel sure he belongs in the one group 
or the other, nevertheless, many times we are sure the main trouble is low 
intelligence, and at other times we are sure an unstable disposition is the 
source of the difficulty. 


Symptoms of the Problem Boy. Every administrator in a high school 
knows the symptoms that indicate a pupil of low intelligence or of unfor- 
tunate temperament. Some of these symptoms are: failure in two or more 
solids, tardiness, cutting, failure to meet obligations when due, truancy, 
forging, lying, cheating and bad or strange conduct. Very often a single 
occurrence will reveal a fundamental character defect. The citizenship 
record, the scholarship record, statements by the teachers and a conference 
with the parents will give an experiencd man data enough to diagnose most 
cases correctly. 


Why Do We Have Problem Boys? Are they due primarily to bad 
heredity, or to bad environment, or to both? It is my own personal opinion 
that bad heredity is mainly responsible. I read recently that the children 
are the acid test of every marriage. I believe that intelligent parents are 
apt to have intelligent children, and that stupid parents will have stupid 
children. Also that well-poised parents will have well-poised children, and 
that unstable parents will have unstable children. Of course, we all know 
that if a child inherits impulses to act in the right direction an environment 
that will supply the right stimuli will help him to evolve and to develop his 
latent powers. Also that a child of poor heritage would be better for hav- 
ing grown up in a good environment. The environment is a powerful 
factor in moulding everyone of us so that we conform to the standard type, 
but it never made a stupid child intelligent or made an unstable person 
entirely stable. In almost every case when I have a problem boy to deal 
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with a study of the family history indicates why the boy is a problem. 
Three times when I have been baffled by the case, since the child did not 
seem to belong, the parents have admitted that the child was adopted when 
he was a few weeks old—in all of these cases the boys do not know they 
are not the sons of their foster parents. 

Recently I heard a high school principal say that every problem boy he 
had worked with was the result of a broken home. I wonder if the home 
was not broken because one or both of the parents had the same unsocial 
characteristics that the child possesses. 


Heredity Is the Fundamental Factor 


When I study animals and plants, I am again forced to the conclusion 
that the stock is the fundamental thing, for if it is not good to start with no 
favoring environment will ever make it good. I hope you will understand 
that I know that environment is important but I believe that heredity is 
the fundamental thing. 


A few years ago at the high school we had a white rat that was the pet 
of the children and as tame as a cat. One day she disappeared to return 
in a few days. In due course of time six little rats appeared, all brown as 
Mendel’s law says they should be. While they were petted and treated 
with kindness, in a few weeks they became as wild and as fierce as any 
brown rat. The inherited impulse to bite was so strong that the environ- 
ment was unable to modify or change it. 

Whether the boy is stupid or is unsocial in his conduct because of 
heredity or of environment, or of both, I am quite sure the following 
statements are true: 


1. That as far as the boy is concerned there is no such thing as free 
will. His ancestry and his life experiences have determined how he 
will act in any given situation. He may turn over a new leaf but 
it blows back. He wants to do better but can’t. He should be 
treated not as a wilful child who wants to do nothing and who 
wants to be bad, but as a sick child who wants to do better. 

2. That he rarely if ever graduates from high school. Every semester 
before commencement I talk with each boy who is to graduate about 
his plans for the future. I also look over his high school record. 
In ten years I have known only one boy who graduated whom I 
would have designated as a problem boy at any time during his 
course. 

3. That he rarely remains in school more than three semesters. The 
boys who are worrying us this fall and whom we are sending home 
for their parents will not be in school next fall. They disappear 
like the snows of yesterday. 

4. That if he is stupid, he will remain stupid, and that if he is unstable 
he will remain unstable. 

5. That all his life he will be a drawer of water, or a hewer of wood. 

6. That if he were fundamentally wrong in high school, if he would 
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steal, lie, cheat, forge, etc., he stands a chance of running afoul of 
the law before he is twenty-one years old. 


Last spring the Child Welfare Department gave one of their workers 
the names of about thirty of the worst problems I had had in the last six 
years, and asked him to follow up on them. When he came to see me, we 
went over the list and to my knowledge almost everyone of them had been 
either a ward of the Juvenile Court or in jail or at Whittier or at Preston. 


The Problem Boy Should Be Removed 


If the above facts are true, what then shall be done with the problem 
boy? As I see it the modern secondary school, with its elective system and 
its multiplicity of courses, is like a banquet table where everyone has the 
opportunity to partake. It would seem that those who are physically or 
dispositionally unable to partake should be removed. In my opinion, the 
boy who is failing in two or more subjects, or whose citizenship credit 
record drops below a certain figure, say 70, should be automatically 
removed from the high school. Of course, I mean that the pupil should be 
failing fairly and squarely and that his citizenship credit record should 
have been measured out to him with justice and impartiality. In every 
case I would give the pupil the benefit of any doubt. 

But the minute he was failing in two solids or was below 70 in citizen- 
ship I would remove him. Removing these pupils would raise tremendously 
the standards of both scholarship and conduct. In every class where you 
have the problem boy, the work in that class is slowed up by him. Remov- 
ing him would make it possible for the teachers to require more work of 
the average pupil and would make it possible for them to cause the superior 
pupil to work more nearly to the limits of his capacity. 


The United States is generally considered to be more lawless than the 
older civilized nations in Europe. While there are probably several reasons 
for this, I feel sure in my own mind that one of the reasons for this lawless- 
ness is the lax way in which secondary schools are administered. After 
every offense there is always another chance given and if schools boast, as 
some of them do, that they never send a pupil away, the impression is 
formed in the minds of the substantial members of the student body that 
breaking regulations is a trivial thing. They come to feel that for every 
offense there is a second chance and that laws in school and out may be 
disregarded with impunity. 

The removal of the problem boy whenever he is found to be a problem 
would have a wonderful effect when it comes to teaching pupils to be law 
abiding, and if our schools fail to teach pupils the majesty of the law the 
chances are that they will not be too careful when it comes to obeying the 
law after they leave school. Of course, here the idealist will cry that it is 
inhuman and brutal to deny the privilege of a complete secondary educa- 
tion to every pupil, but if the idealist will observe life, plant, animal and 
human, he will see that elimination is the process by which improvement is 
obtained. The way of the non-conformist is hard in plant, animal and 
human relationships. Furthermore, the non-conformist is eliminated. 
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Send the Problem Boy to a Child Welfare Center. After I had elimi- 
nated the problem boy from the ordinary secondary school, I would send 
him to a child welfare center where I would have him thoroughly examined 
by specialists. At the present time pupils are examined for their I. Q.’s. 
As I see it the I. Q. tells in many cases something as to what the pupil will 
probably do in the ordinary high school subjects. It tells nothing as to 
whether or not the pupil possesses hand ability. Perhaps all of us are 
guilty of filling up the classes that require hand ability with the stupid 
pupils. Some of these pupils who seem to be stupid in the regular subjects 
do possess hand ability, but many of them do not. 


Vocational Guidance Is the Remedy. I would turn the problem boy 
over to the vocational guidance expert and let him do his best. While at 
the present time there is no known way of measuring moral qualities or 
emotional balance, and while it is not even known what qualities are neces- 
sary for success along any line of endeavor, nevertheless, something could 
be done in the way of testing for hand ability, for quickness of reaction, for 
accuracy of observation, while the habits could be observed and the general 
attitude noted. All of this plus a study of the family history would at least 
make possible a good guess as to what the pupil ought to do. 


Four Classes of the Problem Boy 


I would have the vocational guidance expert divide these boys up into 
the four following classes : 


First, I would advise those boys who are old enough and who have the 
right qualifications to join the army or the navy. It has been my observa- 
tion that boys of this type do well in these well disciplined branches of 
government service. I notice in their literature that many boys who leave 
Whittier go into the army and navy and that practically all of them do well. 

Second, if after this thorough examination by experts, it is felt that 
the boy cannot be much improved with further schooling either on account 
of mental limitations or an unstable disposition, I would put him out in 
industry or business, having him work under the indirect supervision of a 
sort of a probation officer. In the United States we believe too much that 
all education is obtained from books. There is educational training to be 
derived from running a pick and shovel, delivering groceries, or in watch- 
ing a piece of machinery. I agree with Mr. Dewey that in a democracy 
more education of this kind should be given. 


Boys of this kind need adult guidance and influence. Furthermore, the 
spirit of work that is found in the business and in industrial world is 
needed by them to supply the driving force. A group of this kind of boys 
in a class set their own pace and little is accomplished. In the world out- 
side of school the pace is set by adults and the mental and physical environ- 
ment is made by adults. 

Third, while I know it will sound like heresy to say it, my own observa- 
tion has led me to believe that the problem boy in the long run will never 
be worth much to society. If in many cases society can keep him from 
joining the criminal classes, it will be fortunate. If in many other cases it 
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can train him to follow some humble occupation and do it well as much will 
be achieved as is possible. If it had the money and cared to spend it for 
the purpose, I would place the third group of these problem boys in a 
twenty-four-hour day school. Every vice-principal has some boys in high 
school who are failing in their work on account of bad home conditions. 
Young boys of this kind could be placed in the twenty-four-hour school, 
although just what would happen when it came time to leave the school, I 
am not quite sure. 

Fourth, the last group I would place in a special school where boys 
could be trained to develop the talents that they have. I would send to this 
school only the younger boys who seem to have some mental ability or 
boys whose instability is so slight that they may be trained to become more 
stable. After a period here, if the boy seemed to show improvement, I 
would let him go back at the beginning of the semester and make another 
try in high school. In this special school I would give training not only in 
handwork and in the trades but along the commercial and scholastic lines 
as well, stressing citizenship training and behavior training. 

We spend much time and money in our high schools in grading pupils 
according to their abilities. The greatest boon of all would be the separa- 
tion from the superior and from the average of all those pupils who demon- 
strate by their own acts that they are unable to fulfill the high school re- 
quirements. 


Conclusions and Summary 


In conclusion and to summarize: 

First, I believe the problem boy as a general thing is a problem because 
of bad inheritance. 

Second, I would remove him from the high school for the improvement 
his removal would bring to the high school in scholarship and in training 
for citizenship, and for the kindness it would be to him to remove him from 
an environment where he is unsuccessful. 

Third, I would send him to the army or navy, to work, to the twenty- 
four-hour school, or to a special school. 

If you urge that my belief, as far as the problem boy is concerned, is a 
pessimistic one, I would call your attention to the fact that I believe on the 
other hand that the superior pupil and the average pupil are superior and 
average on account of good heritage and that they are as apt to remain 
superior or average as the problem boy is apt to remain below average. 
And let me stress the fact that there are nine of the one kind to one of 
the other. 





ee 











UNIVERSITY RECORDS OF STUDENTS 
FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
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Jae HE educational world is vitally interested in the recent rapid 
PA REA growth of the Junior College movement which promises to 
NG 97/70) modify so profoundly American higher education. Thoughtful 
PY WS educators are eager for facts—for information which will 
' throw light upon its present status and form a basis for future 
development. While several distinct functions are claimed for this latest 
member of the educational family, and there is difference of opinion as to 
their relative importance, there is general agreement that one of its very 
important basic functions unquestionably is preparation of part of its 
students for advanced work in the University. Upon this function, definite 
facts can be presented. It is the object of this study to present such facts, 
based upon a summary of the experience of Stanford University during 
the past five years with students who have transferred to it from junior 
colleges. This will be done in three divisions : 
1. Classification of Junior College Entrants. 
2. Ability of Junior College Entrants. 
3. Academic Accomplishments of Junior College Entrants. 






I. Classification of Junior College Entrants at Stanford University, 
1923-24 to 1927-28 


1. By Type of Junior College and Year of Entrance 


There are three distinct types of public junior colleges in California. 
(1) Independent junior colleges, organized in separate junior college dis- 
tricts, with board of education, faculty, administration, and usually physical 
equipment entirely independent of high schools; (2) Junior college depart- 
ments of high schools, in which two years of college work are given in 
direct connection with the high school, with the same board and administra- 
tion, and with faculty and plant more or less in common; (3) Junior col- 
lege departments connected with the six state teachers colleges, where two 
years of college work is given under the regular administration and faculty 
of the institution. 

In the past five years Stanford has received students from nine inde- 
pendent California junior colleges, from eight of the high schoop type, and 
from six of the teachers college type. In addition she has received students 
from fourteen non-California junior colleges, both public and private, 
located in Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

The numbers received each year from each of these four types of 
Junior colleges are shown in Table 1. 
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Taste I. 


TOTAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
1923-24 TO 1927-28, BY YEAR AND TYPE OF COLLEGE 


Independent High Teachers 


Total Junior School College Non- 

Year Number Colleges Type Type California 
1923-24 ........... 64 18 7 28 11 
| 31 i) 49 6 
ITI ccnictsdataaieats 114 44 5 56 9 
1926-27 ............ 137 71 i] 45 12 
1927-28 .............. 100 48 10 32 10 
(October only) 

a 212 40 210 48 


Data for 1927-28 are incomplete, since they are for the autumn quarter 
only, while the data for other years are for the four quarters of the academic 
year. For the four earlier years the autumn quarter enrollment has been 
69% of that for the entire year. If the same ratio holds, the total number 
for the entire year, 1927-28, will be 145. 


Not all of the individuals represented in Table I completed their junior 
college course before transferring to Stanford. But there were 317 
(60% ), who had completed two full years of junior college work and who 
therefore entered the university with 87 or more quarter-units of advanced 
standing, giving them full upper division or junior class standing. Since 
this group, although smaller, is more homogeneous and more truly repre- 
sentative of the complete junior college product, it is used in all the subse- 
quent investigations of this study. The composition of this “Upper 
Division” group is shown in Table II. 


Taste II. 


UPPER DIVISION JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28, BY YEAR 
AND TYPE OF COLLEGE 


Independent High Teachers 


Total Junior School College Non- 

Year Number Colleges Type Type California 
ma .... 30 14 4 11 1 
Sees 56 15 5 32 4 
ne OR 62 21 4 29 8 
a, 85 50 4 23 8 
es 84 41 8 26 9 
(October only) 

, pe 141 25 121 30 


For the earlier years, the autumn quarter entrants have been 85% of 
those for the entire year. If the same ratio holds, the total number for the 
entire year, 1927-28, will be 99. 

The data for the total number of years as shown in both tables I and 
II, for the four years for which data are complete, are shown graphically 
in Figure 1. 

Similar data for the autumn quarter entrants only, the larger and more 
typical group each year, are shown for the five years in Figure 2, 
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Ficure 1. 
TOTAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
1923-24 TO 1926-27, IN UPPER DIVISION AND LOWER DIVISION 


Year Entering Division Division 
Total No. Upper Lower 


1923-24 ........ 64 30 34 
1924-25 ........ 95 56 39 
1925-26 ........ 114 62 52 
1926-27 ........ 137 85 52 





Ficure 2. 


AUTUMN QUARTER JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28, IN UPPER DIVISION AND IN LOWER DIVISION 


Year Entering Division Division 
Total No. Upper Lower 
1923-24 ........ 50 28 22 
1924-25 ........ 67 51 16 
1925-26 ........ 71 48 23 
1926-27 ........ 95 72 23 
1927-28 ........_ 100 84 16 





These tables and figures show a steady increase in enrollment each 
year of students from junior colleges. They also show that the greater 
part of this growth has been in upper division students, i. e., in junior 
college graduates. In 1923-24 the upper division group was but 47 per 
cent of the total; in 1926-27 it had increased to 62 per cent of the total. 
For the autumn quarter entrants the same tendency is even more clearly 
shown. In 1923-24 upper division students were 56 per cent of the total 
number ; in 1927-28 they were 84 per cent of the total. 

2. By Year and Sex—Upper Division Only 

A classification of the 317 students of Table II by year and sex is 

given in Table III. 


Taste III. 


UPPER DIVISION JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY BY YEAR AND SEX, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 

















Year Total Men Women 
1923-24 30 22 8 
1924-25 56 4h 10 
1925-26 62 52 10 
1926-27 85 73 12 
1927-28 84 71 13 
(October only) 

Total 317 264 "53 
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Since the attendance of women is limited by the charter of the univer- 
sity to 500, the competition for entrance is much stronger among the women 
than among the men. The men have increased more than three times in 
the five-year period, while the women have not doubled in number. For 
this and other reasons the records of men and women will be kept distinct 
in most of the analyses of ability and accomplishments which follow. 

3. Source of Students With Advanced Standing 

In the five-year period under consideration, a total of 1,821 students 
have entered Stanford University with advanced standing from other insti- 
tutions. These are classified as to source in Table IV, and the classification 
is shown graphically in Figure 3. 

Ficure 3. 


SOURCE OF STUDENTS ENTERING STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 











STATE 
FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 











29.7% 










PRIVATE 
FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 







Taste IV. 


SOURCE OF STUDENTS ENTERING STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
WITH ADVANCED STANDING, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 





Source Number Per Cent 
I ceasimnnniloas 1821 100.0 
State Four-Year Colleges and Universities......................... 541 29.7 
Private Four-Year Colleges and Universities.................... 538 29.6 
EAL TN 510 28.0 
State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools..................... 161 88 





Foreign Colleges and Universities... .....--.-.-.--0--0-000--0-+- 71 3.9 
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II. Ability of Junior College Entrants 


1, Ability as Measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Test 
A satisfactory score on the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for 
High School Graduates has been required before matriculation for all un- 
dergraduate students at Stanford University since 1921. Table V sum- 
marizes the essential data by sexes for the different junior college groups. 
It shows number of students, their mean score, and its reliability. 


TABLE V. 


THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORE BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND SEX, FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 


MEN WoMEN 

Type of Junior Num- Mean P.E.of Num- Mean P.E. of 

College ber Score Mean ber Score Mean 
Independent District.................. 115 80.4 1.0 25 796 2.0 
High School Type...................-..-. 18 80.4 2.4 6 88.7 42 
Teacher College Type................ 103 80.1 1.0 18 81.6 24 
Non-California ...............------ 25 83.4 2.0 4 68.5 5.0 
IEE saisiutemnntoinsieiiiiiianiadinaae 261 80.6 0.6 53 80.5 14 


No significant differences are found between the different types of 
junior colleges. The mean scores are very nearly identical for the different 
groups of men. The non-California group is somewhat higher, but the 
number of cases is small, and the greatest difference found is only one 
and half times its probable error, which cannot be considered significant. 
There are larger fluctuations between the groups of women, but the num- 
bers involved are too small to make for stability of the mean. The greatest 
difference found is still less than three times its probable error. 

The men and women have practically the same score. There is reason 
to suppose, however, that the Thorndike test, especially in Part II, is not 
as fair to women as to men. Sometimes an attempt is made to compensate 
for this difference by adding five points to women’s scores to make them 
comparable with those for men. The much more rigid selection of women 
at Stanford, due to a limit of 500 on the total number in residence at one 
time, as well as their subsequent higher scholastic records in the institution, 
indicate superior initial ability. That they have made scores equal to the 
men on the Thorndike test then should be taken as evidence, not of equal, 
but of superior ability. 

In Table VI an analysis is given by years, with summaries for three, 
four, and five-year periods. Comparable data is given from other Stanford 
groups. 
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Tase VI. 
THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORE, BY YEARS AND SEX, 


FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 














UNIVERSITY, 

Year Num- 

ber 
FIVE YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-Oct., 1927) ............ 261 
FOUR YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-June, 1927) _........ 193 
THREE YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-June, 1926) ......... 120 
1927-28 (Oct. only).................... 68 
1926-27 73 
1925-26 52 
1924-25 46 
1923-24 22 
GROUPS FOR COMPARISON— 

Native Stanford... 492 

Four-Year Colleges—.............. 290 


Definitions of groups used for 


ENTRANTS AT STANFORD 
1923-24 TO 1927-28 


MEN WoMEN 

Mean P.E.of Num- Mean P.E. of 

Score Mean ber Score Mean 
80.6 0.6 53 80.5 1.4 
80.9 0.7 40 81.2 1.6 
82.4 0.9 28 80.3 19 
79.6 1.2 13 78.4 28 
78.4 1.2 12 83.2 2.9 
84.6 1.4 10 86.9 on 
81.1 1.5 10 81.5 3.1 
79.7 2.1 8 70.0 3.5 
72.3 0.45 87 69.1 1.0 
79.8 0.7 100 78.4 0.9 


comparison: “Native Stanford”—All 


students in the upper division of Stanford University in the autumn quarter, 
1925-26, who entered the University direct from the high school, and for 
whom Thorndike test scores were available. 


“Four-Year Colleges”—All stude 


nts from four-year colleges and univer- 


sities in the United States who entered Stanford University as undergrad- 
uates October, 1923-June, 1926, with 87 or more quarter units of advanced 
credit, and for whom Thorndike test scores were available. 


The most significant facts of Table VI are shown more vividly in 


Ficure 4. 

MEAN THORNDIKE TEST 
SCORES FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS OF STUDENTS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Figure 4, where the heavy central hori- 
zontal line indicates the average score 
for each group, and the shaded area 
indicates the limits included within plus 
or minus one probable error of the 
mean. This figure shows at a glance 
the relative standing of the different 
groups in ability as measured by 
Thorndike test scores as well as the 
reliability of this standing. 

The groups of junior college en- 
trants, both men and women, show 
marked superiority to the correspond- 
ing native Stanford groups, and slight 
superiority to upper divison students 
transferring from standard four-year 
colleges. 

The superiority of junior college 
entrants is more strikingly shown if 
the members of the different groups 
are classified into three grades of 
ability—low, medium and high. This 
is done in Table VII. 
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Taste VII. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS HAVING LOW, MEDIUM, AND HIGH 
THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 


PerCent PerCent PerCent 

















Group Number Low Medium High 
Men— 0-49 50-89 90-135 
Junior College 261 2 70 28 
Native Stanford 492 7 81 12 
Four-Year College 290 3 67 30 
Women— 
Junior College 53 0 75 25 
Native Stanford 87 3 92 5 
Four-Year College 100 0 80 20 





The facts thus presented are summarized graphically in Figure 5. 
Among the men, it appears that there have been over twice as many junior 
college entrants with high scores as native Stanford students, and five times 
as many among the women. On the other hand, there have been less than 
one-third as many with low scores. 

The objection may be raised that the 
Ficure 5. 


groups used are not properly compar- 

renin 2? Sear able since the native Stanford group 
GROUPS HAVING LOw, took the Thorndike test on an average 
MEDIUM, AND HIGH THORN- two years earlier in their educational 
DIKE TEST SCORES careers than the junior college group. 

To SSS «However, several studies which have 
Le dy it petite te eet been made at Stanford University re- 
| aint aa alexa, ALAA cently, the details of which need not be 
given here, show little evidence of any 





pt tpt 4p +44 


Lt SESSSESS88! 
[Wariee Sranread 








Poin Venn Corseces WZ marked increase in Thorndike test 
He peedotaen Tort scores for the same individuals which 
| Heaton Cotae ey AAA , can be definitely credited to increased 
| Midtstsinite d “a maturity. Cowdery found that a group 
urasuneaueaas 





igsudeseapenntcrsraicatestenicstcttcy of 207 students given the Thorndike 
H SGU pRERSsecGuennectonndut "A test after intervals of a few months to 
RPMI TUE RS a) - three years, under somewhat modified 
conditions, increased their average score 1.35 points ; that 59 students taking 
it after an interval of two years showed an actual decrease in average 
score from 79.74 to 79.34. 

It should further be pointed out that entrance to the lower division of 
the university is by competition, and the Thorndike test score is one impor- 
tant factor in this competitive entrance. On the other hand, upper division 
entrance for men has not been competitive. When this fact is taken into 
consideration, additional significance is given to the superiority of the 
Thorndike test record of the non-competitive junior college entrants in 
comparison with the native Stanford competitive group. 














1Cowdery, K. M. “Repeated Thorndike Intelligence Examinations,” School and 
Society, Vol. 27, p. 369. 


See also Eells, W. C. “Upper Division Scholarship,” Stanford University Faculty 
Bulletin, No. 8, May 21, 1927, p. 2. 
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2. Ability as Measured by Previous Academic Record 


Instead of Thorndike test scores, it is possible to use the previous 
academic records of students as measures of their ability. The transcripts 
of all junior college entrants have been evaluated on a comparable basis in 
terms of the Stanford “Grade-point-ratio.”* 


A summary of the results for the different types of junior colleges is 
given in Table VIII. 


Tasie VIII. 
PREVIOUS ACADEMIC RECORD BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND SEX, 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 


MEN WoMEN 
Type of Junior Num- Mean P.E.of Num- Mean P.E. of 
College ber G.P.R. Mean ber G.P.R. Mean 
Independent District .............. 116 1.78 0.03 25 2.23 0.07 
High School Type....................... 19 1.79 0.07 6 263 0.14 
Teacher College Type................ 100 1.76 0.03 18 2.04 O11 
Non-California ........-.......--...-.. 26 160 0.06 4 2.16 0.18 
a 1.75 0.02 53 2.21 0.05 


Ficure 6. 


MEAN GRADE POINT RATIOS FOR PREVIOUS ACADEMIC RECORD 
FOR SELECTED GROUPS OF STUDENTS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

As in the previous method of measurement, no significant differences 
are found between the different groups. It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, that the non-California group 
ranks considerably below the average, 
instead of above it as was the case when 
measured by Thorndike scores. 

For comparison, a similar evaluation 
has been made of the transcripts of the 
379 students entering the university 
upper division during a _ three-year 
period from standard four-year col- 
leges, and of the lower division records 
of 564 comparable native Stanford 
upper division students. These com- 
parisons are made in Table IX, and 
their more significant features are 
shown graphically in Figure 6, which 
is drawn similarly to Figure 4. 








2 Grade-point-ratio is computed by dividing total number of grade points secured by 
total number of hours registered; three grade points being given for each hour of “A” 
grade, two for “B,” one for “C” and none for “D” or failing grades. 
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Tasie IX. 


PREVIOUS ACADEMIC RECORD, BY YEARS AND SEXES, FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 


MEN WoMEN 
Num- Mean P.E.of Num- Mean P.E. of 
Year ber G.P.R. Mean ber G.P.R. Mean 


FIVE YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-Oct., 1927).......... 261 1.75 0.02 53 2.21 0.05 
FOUR YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-June, 1927).......... 190 1.79 0.02 40 2.22 0.05 
THREE YEARS— 

(Oct., 1923-June, 1926).......... 119 184 0.03 28 2.18 0.06 


1927-28 (Oct. only)..................-. 71 165 0.04 13 217 0.10 
TPE -dineremianennennipaiaaaeiia 71 1.72 0.04 12 231 0.10 
BD cinencessescnsineepinnmegiandeaiet ia 188 0.04 10 2.37. = 0.11 
NID cintninsnnccunsscegnniaieldaaiiniaas 46 1.76 0.05 10 212 O11 
IO Sidbiteiessitinbeinntacincbcloian 22 187 0.07 8 203 0.12 
Groups for Comparison— 

Native Stanford ...................... 478 149 0.015 86 1.70 60.04 

Four-Year College.................. 283 155 0.02 96 187 0.03 


It is clear that junior college students of both sexes have been entering 
the upper division of Stanford University with distinctly better previous 
academic records than those entering from standard four-year colleges, or 
from her own lower division. This may indicate either superior ability, or 
different previous standards of grading or a combination of the two. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty, probably Thorndike test scores are a more 
reliable measure of ability than previous academic records. The latter are 
subject to variations in methods of grading as well as standards of grading, 
introducing variations which cannot be entirely equalized by any statistical 
process of evaluation. But the two methods which have been used supple- 
ment and corroborate each other, and seem to justify the conclusion that 
Stanford University has secured in the upper division from various types 
of junior colleges a group of students who on the average are distinctly 
superior in ability to the average of those entering from her own lower: 
division and somewhat superior to those coming from other four-year 
colleges and universities. 


III. Academic Accomplishment of Junior College Entrants 


Six different measures of actual accomplishment of junior college 
entrants will be used, as follows : 


. Records for Six Successive Quarters—All Junior College Entrants. 

. Records for Six Successive Quarters—Junior College Entrants who 
have Graduated. 

. Records of Individual Junior Colleges. 

. Survival and Graduation of Junior College Entrants. 

. Graduation Honors Won by Junior College Entrants. 

. Junior College Entrants in Graduate Work. 


N — 


Amn Ww 
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1. Records for Successive Quarters—All Junior College Entrants 

The academic accomplishment of every junior college entrant at Stan- 
ford University with 87 or more units of advanced standing for each 
quarter of residence has been computed in terms of “Grade Point Ratios” 
as previously defined. These are summarized by types of junior colleges 
from which the students came in Table X. 

The group of native Stanford men, used for comparison, represents an 
alphabetical sample of 138 men who entered Stanford University in the 
autumn of 1922, approximately 90 of whom graduated.* The group of 
native Stanford women represents a similar sample of 51 women from the 
same class. 


TABLE X, 


AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
WITH UPPER DIVISION STANDING 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 


Group Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
MEN— 

All Junior Colleges.......... 1.40 1.56 1.62 1.66 1.71 1.75 

Independent Type........... 1.38 1.55 1.59 1.58 1.54 1.62 

High School Type......... 1.35 1.66 1.62 1.64 1.76 181 

Teachers College Type... 1.49 1.61 1.71 1.74 181 1.82 

Non-California —....... 1.19 1.28 1.3% 1.60 1.77 1.75 


Group for Comparison— 
(Native Stanford)... 1.46 1.44 1.47 1.48 1.46 1.49 
WOMEN— 
All Junior Colleges.......... 1.78 1.91 1.92 1.81 1.83 1.98 


Independent Type............ 1.74 1.84 1.86 1.77 1.74 2.04 
High School Type.......... 1.94 2.65 2.48 2.41 2.44 2.24 
Teachers College Type... 1.88 1.89 2.01 1.94 1.75 1.86 
Non-California .............. 1.29 1.66 1.06 1.44 1.73 1.33 
Group for Comparison— 
(Native Stanford)... 1.73 1.64 1.72 1.86 1.87 1.89 
Average Grade for Six Quarters 











Combined and Its Probable Error Average P.E. 
MEN— 
Junior Colleges 1.58 01 
EEL 1.46 02 
WOMEN— 
Junior Colleges 1.86 .03 
Native Stanford 1.78 .03 





The most important information in this table is shown in Figure 7. 
The numbers along each line indicate the number of grades averaged for 
each group in each quarter. It should be noted that this can not be taken 
as a measure of elimination, since many of the students are still in the 
university. For the junior college groups it represents average first quarter, 
second quarter, etc., record for students, regardless of date of their en- 
trance into the university. 





8 Detailed data given by Cowdery, K. M.: “Scholarship of Students in Successive 
Quarters,” Stanford University Faculty Bulletin, No. 8 and No. 9. 
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FiGcure 7. 


AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF ALL JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH 
UPPER DIVISION STANDING 





This is a highly significant and illuminating graph particularly in the 
case of the men where the number is large enough to give stability and 
regularity to the results. The heavy dotted line, representing native Stan- 
ford men, with only minor fluctuations, maintains practically the same 
level for all six quarters of the junior and senior years. But the heavy 
solid line, representing junior college entrants, although starting in the 
first term of entrance lower than the native Stanford line, rises steadily 
and constantly showing distinct and constantly increasing superiority of 
accomplishment for the junior college group. 


The average of the grades for all six quarters with their probable 
errors are shown by the shaded areas at the extreme right of the figure. 
The average is represented by the heavy line at the center of the shaded 
area, the shaded portion covering one probable error above or below the 
average. The difference is distinctly significant being more than five times 
its probable error. 

The conclusion is inevitable that junior college men, after overcoming 
the handicap of adjustment to new conditions, constantly increase their 
superiority in academic achievement over a comparable group of native 
Stanford men. 

Similar conditions are shown by the women, represented by the lighter 
solid and dotted lines. The difference is not so regular, however, due prob- 
ably at least in part to the much smaller number of cases involved. 

In Figure 8 a comparison is shown of the men from the four types of 
junior colleges. This.is drawn on the same basis as Figure 7. The native 
Stanford line is repeated for comparison. The teachers college type furnish 
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distinctly the best students, fol- 
lowed by the high school type 
and the independent type. The 
poorest showing of all is made by 
the Non-California colleges. 


Ficure 8. 


AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX 
SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF 
STUDENTS FROM DIFFER- 

ENT TYPES OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


The number of cases upon 
which Figure 8 is based is shown 
by the following summary for the 
first and sixth quarters: 





No.of Records No.of Records 


Type of Junior Averaged for Averaged for 

College First Quarter Sixth Quarter 
cca csesrensitatenneennsishiisimelnninciiaitiaiiiptie 102 42 
a 2 a a 19 4 
| SEE Se eenen ves Sintlaaeanthlsbticiviedis 113 28 
TEST ee Se ae oe 25 4 


2. Records for Successive Quarters—Junior College Entrants 
Who Have Graduated 


In the data of the previous section, the size of the groups varied from 
quarter to quarter—they did not represent the same students. This may 
have had some influence on the resulting averages. In order to control 
the possible effects of this elimination, the smaller groups of junior college 
entrants who have actually graduated were studied separately. For this 
purpose a group of 84 men and 24 women was available. Comparable 
data were at hand for the 137 native Stanford men who entered in 1922 
and all of whom graduated. Similar data was not available for Stanford 
women. Results of the study on this basis are summarized in Table XI 
and in Figure 9, which are constructed in the same way as Table X and 
Figure 7. 


The same tendencies as pointed out in the previous section are again 
exhibited, although the changes are not quite so regular. Noteworthy is 
the slump of native Stanford men in their senior year as contrasted with 
the improvement of the junior college men during the same period. 


The results found in this and the previous section take on additional 
significance when it is recalled that the junior college entrants among the 
men are on a non-competitive basis, while the native Stanford groups 
entered on a competitive basis. 
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Ficure 9, 
AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR 


COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
WHO HAVE GRADUATED 





Taste XI, 


AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
WHO HAVE GRADUATED 


Num- First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Group ber Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 


All Junior Colleges........ 84 1.60 1.71 1.74 1.71 1.77 1.78 
Independent Type.......... 30 1.54 1.67 1.67 1.56 1.63 1.64 


High School Type.......... 3 1.67 1.61 1.78 1.64 1.92 1.63 
Teachers College Type . 1.63 1.74 1.77 1.80 1.84 1.87 
Non-California ~............ 1.65 1.72 2.14 2.08 1.94 2.18 


Group for Comparison— 
Native Stanford .......137 1.56 1.55 1.54 1.61 1.56 1.54 
WOMEN— 
All Junior Colleges........ 24 1.93 2.01 2.03 1.91 1.86 1.98 
Average Grade for Six Quarters 








Combined and Its Probable Error Average P.E. 
MEN— 

Junior Colleges inilsimanibasilca idle int cal Se 1.72 02 

SNR SINE i vecinsnatscicinisiahassiiisinietiesdiatiileas 1.56 01 
WOMEN— 

Junior Colleges.................... 1.94 .03 





3. Records of Individual Junior Colleges 


Previous parts of this study have dealt with junior college students as a 
whole, or grouped according to four types. But are individual junior col- 
leges similar, or do they differ widely among themselves? To investigate 
this question the complete Stanford scholastic record of all students, both 
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men and women, has been studied for each institution which in the five- 
year period under consideration has sent ten or more upper division 
students to the university. These comprise 78 per cent of all the junior 
college students ; three of the four types of junior colleges are represented, 
the high school type being the only one not included. The results are 
summarized in Table XII. 

One junior college, of teachers college type, stands out as distinctly 
superior to all the others, and two are distinctly inferior. The others, 
however, are closely similar and form a rather homogeneous group. It is 
noteworthy that all but the two distinctly inferior ones surpass the average 
for native Stanford students. 


Tasie XII. 


AVERAGE GRADES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS BY 
INSTITUTIONS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES SENDING 
TEN OR MORE UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS 
TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Number of Numberof Average P.E. of 



































School Type Students Quarters Grade Average 
A Teacher College 22 104 1.96 04 
B_ Independent 34 113 1.70 04 
C Independent 17 73 1.67 05 
D Teachers College 56 227 1.62 03 
E_ Independent 10 25 1.60 08 
F Teachers College 29 126 1.55 04 
G_ Independent 29 104 1.54 04 
H_ Independent 10 46 1.52 .06 
I Independent 30 88 1.34 05 
J Non-California 10 27 1.28 08 

All Junior Colleges ios a 1.62 01 
Native Stanford ea oe 1.51 01 





4. Survival and Graduation of Junior College Entrants 
The most significant facts regarding the survival and graduation of 
junior college entrants are summarized in Table XIII. 


The most significant information in this table is to be found in column 
D, the per cent who have graduated or are still in residence. It indicates 
that practically 85 per cent of those entering have survived. From column 
F it is seen that only slightly over half of those failing to complete their 
course apparently dropped out on account of deficient scholarship. Column 
D also shows that the percentage of survival has constantly increased 
during the four-year period reported. 

The native Stanford groups used for comparison have only slightly 
better records of survival, and this is more than accounted for by the fact 
that they have already had two years in the institution. First year mortality 
in an institution is always the highest. For the same four classes of native 
Stanford students, who entered as freshmen, only 66 per cent survived 
after two years. The junior college group, even with their transition and 
adjustment, make almost as good a record for survival as native Stanford 
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Tasie XIII. 
SURVIVAL AND GRADUATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, BY YEARS OF ENTRANCE 
AND BY TYPE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Graduating Withdrawn 
Number Number PerCent or Still PerCent With 
Enter- Grad- Grad- in With- Average 
Group ing uating uating Residence drawn BelowC 
A B Cc D E F 


All Junior College En- 
trants for four years 199 101 50.8 84.9 15.1 85 
Group Entering: 


October, 1923........ 28 23 82.1 82.1 17.9 7.1 
October, 1924........ 51 40 78.4 82.4 17.6 118 
October, 1925........ 49 38 77.6 83.7 16.3 6.1 
October, 1926........ 71 0 0.0 88.7 11.3 8.5 
Classification by Type 
of Junior College 
Independent .............. 86 38 44.2 88.4 11.6 7.0 
High School.............. 14 6 42.9 71.4 28.6 21.4 
Teachers College... 81 54 66.7 87.7 12.3 49 
Non-California ....... 18 3 16.7 66.7 33.3 22.2 
Native Stanford 
Groups for Compar- 
ison Entering Junior 
year in— 
ee 284 — eins a Se 
a 281 ie ck ee . SSae eee 
 - ae 326 rr” Ta I Sake iil aed os as 
anne 341 ain sia ee ie 


students who have gone through their severest testing and weeding out 
process two years earlier. Their record for the latest year available is 
particularly high. Further, their percentage of survival has constantly 
increased each year of the four-year period under consideration, reaching 
88.7 per cent for the latest year. 


A study of 460 students who finished the Stanford lower division in 
1924-25 shows that 78 per cent graduated within two years and that 6 per 
cent more are still enrolled in the university with reasonable prospects of 
graduation ; leaving a mortality of 16 per cent.* 


5. Graduation Honors Won by Junior College Entrants 


High scholastic attainment is recognized at Stanford University by 
conferring honors at graduation upon the upper 15 per cent of the graduat- 
ing class. The Bachelor of Arts degree is conferred “with great distinc- 
tion” upon the upper 5 per cent, and “with distinction” upon the next 
10 per cent. 

Table XIV summarizes graduation honors won by junior college 
entrants. 





* Stanford University Faculty Bulletin, No. 12, February 20, 1928. 
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Taste XIV. 


GRADUATION HONORS WON BY JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of ReceivingGradu- “With “With Great 
Group Graduates ation Honors __ Distinction” _ Distinction” 
All Junior College 
Entrants ..................... 106 23.6 17.0 66 
By Year of Entrance: 
ES 24 12.5 8.3 4.2 
TE 42 21.4 19.0 24 
ET 4 30.0 20.0 10.0 
By Type: 
Independent ~............ 41 17.1 12.2 49 
High School.............. 6 33.0 0.0 33.0 
Teachers College... 56 28.6 23.2 5.4 
Non-California ............ 3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
By Sex: 
ee 82 20.7 14.6 6.1 
ae 24 33.3 25.0 8.3 


Where normally 15 per cent of seniors receive graduation honors, it is 
seen that 23.6 per cent of junior college entrants achieve this distinction. 
Superiority is shown by all groups, whether classified by year, by type or 
by sex. The superiority for the latest year, the 1925-26 entering group, is 
particularly striking, exactly twice the expected number achieving both 
“distinction” and “great distinction.” 


6. Junior College Entrants in Graduate Work 


The number of junior college entrants who have gone on into graduate 
work and taken graduate degrees at Stanford University, is summarized 
in Table XV. 


TABLE XV. 
PER CENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS TAKING GRADUATE 
WORK AND RECEIVING GRADUATE DEGREES 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Who Who Have Per Cent 
Number Have Taken Receivedan WhoAre 
Graduat- Graduate Advanced Still in 


Group ing Work Degree Residence 
All Junior College Entrants. 106 43.4 5.7 27.4 
By Year of Entrance: 

ITY dhinttecteidtesnecctrtitemenyanedhe 24 41.7 8.3 12.5 

I aati lishesbiatiewipapicenes 42 38.1 95 19.0 

EL 50.0 0.0 45.0 
By Type: 

Independent .......................... 41 31.7 2.4 19.5 

gg aT 6 83.3 33.3 33.3 

Teachers College.................. 56 46.4 5.4 30.4 

Non-California —................. 3 66.7 0.0 66.7 


Group for Comparison 
Native Stanford of Class 
tt are 27.9 
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Here also the last group for which data are available, the class entering 
in 1925-26, presents a better record than those in either of the two earlier 
years. 

For comparison the status was studied of the 357 members of the grad- 
uating class of 1927 who entered Stanford from high schools. This native 
Stanford group entered the upper division in the year 1925-26, and are 
therefore fully comparable with the junior college group which entered the 
same year. 

The contrast is striking between the two records. Where half of the 
graduates who have come from junior colleges have gone on into graduate 
work at the university, only slightly over a quarter of the native Stanford 
group have done so. Apparently there is twice the chance of securing’ 
students for the graduate division from junior college entrants that there 
is from those who were admitted as freshmen. 


Summary 


During a five-year period 510 students have entered Stanford Univer- 
sity by transfer from junior colleges. An extensive study has been made 
of the records of the 317 of this group who entered with full upper division 
or junior year standing. 

Their ability as measured by the Thorndike intelligence test is slightly 
superior to that of students from four-year colleges, and markedly 
superior to that of students who have had all their previous undergraduate 
work at Stanford. When their ability is measured by the previous academic 
record, the same results are found true. 

In their two years of residence at Stanford the junior college group, 
after their first quarter, show superiority to a comparable group of Stan- 
ford students who have had their previous academic work in the university ; 
this superiority increases markedly in each successive quarter of residence. 

Eighty-five per cent of the students entering from junior colleges have 
graduated or are still in residence. 

Where normally, 15 per cent of seniors receive graduation honors for 
superior scholastic records, 24 per cent of the junior college entrants have 
achieved this distinction; of the latest class to graduate 30 per cent of the 
junior college group have been thus honored. 

Forty-three per cent of the junior college students who have graduated 
have gone into graduate work at Stanford; 50 per cent of the latest class 
have done so; as contrasted with 28 per cent of the comparable native 
Stanford class. 

Junior college entrants at Stanford University are distinctly superior 
in both ability and achievement by each one of the different methods of 
measurement which have been used. 








MAJOR SUBJECT IN THE UNIVERSITY 
A Second Analysis of the Student Body of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 


LEWIS A. MAVERICK 


Recorder and Lecturer in Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


In the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTIon for June, 1927, appeared 
an article “Choice of Major Subject and of Vocation,” with the sub-title “An 
Analysis of the Student Body of the University of California at Los Angeles,” by 
Ira N. Frisbee, Louis K. Koontz, and Lewis A. Maverick. This study was based 
upon a questionnaire investigation conducted in December, 1925. The present study, 
based upon a similar investigation two years later, in November, 1927, confirms the 
earlier findings and supplies additional information. The chief new contributions 
are a separate study of the sexes and a study of the hours of work in remunerative 
employment. 


The University of California at Los Angeles has changed in no important 
respect during the two years from December, 1925, to December, 1927. The study 
previously reported upon was based on returns from 5,072 students out of a total 
enrollment of 5,736. This study of November, 1927, is based upon a return from 
4,662 students out of an enrollment of 6,011. The reason for the smaller proportion 
of the return this year is simply that follow-up methods were not used. It is believed 
that the present statistics, although based upon a smaller proportion of active 
students, will, nevertheless, reveal the basic facts about the student body as a whole. 


ISTRIBUTION of Students Not Typical. The University of 
California at Los Angeles does not have the typical distribution 
} of university students. The only professional work is in edu- 
S] cation in the Teachers College. There is not a complete college 
of commerce or of engineering, no law school, no medical 
school, no graduate instruction. If we should make an investigation of the 
vocational objectives in a typical university where there is less emphasis 
on teaching and more on other professions, it is quite probable that the 
proportion of students choosing teaching as a career would be decidedly 
reduced. At the University of California at Los Angeles the present study 
shows a remarkably large number of individuals both in the Teachers Col- 
lege and the College of Letters and Science who plan to enter the profes- 
sion of teaching. One hundred and forty-two men and 1,245 women, 
making a total of 1,387, are going into high school teaching; 3 men and 
483 women, making a total of 486, into elementary teaching ; 42 men and 
44 women, making a total of 86, into college teaching. The total figures 
for teaching, which include educational administration and kindergarten 
teaching, are 190 men, and 2,033 women, making a total of 2,223. Of 
these there are in the two colleges: Teachers College 82 men, 1,220 
women, total 1,302; Letters and Science, 102 men, 776 women, total 878. 
The number choosing teaching in Letters and Science may compare with 
the total number who have made a vocational decision in that college, 1,132 
men, 1,250 women, total 2,382, constituting, respectively, 9 per cent, 62.1 
per cent, 36.8 per cent. 
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Eighty-five Per Cent of Students Have Chosen a Vocation. The present 
study is based on a questionnaire submitted to the students in November, 
1927. This questionnaire is reproduced in the appendix. The proportion 
of those who had decided on a vocational objective was found to be iden- 
tically the same as the proportion in the study of 1925, viz 85 per cent. In 
the College of Letters and Sceince there were responses received from 
1,415 men, 1,605 women, a total of 3,020. Of these the number who had 
decided upon a vocational objective were 1,132 men, 1,250 women, a total 
of 2,382. This would indicate, of the men in the College of Letters and 
Science, that 81 per cent had decided upon a vocation; of the women, 78 
per cent, and of the total, 79 per cent. 


Students Choose V ocation During High School Period. In the Univer- 
sity as a whole, of the students who had chosen a vocation, namely 3,950, 
3,117 made this choice before matriculation. As we emphasized two years 
ago, this is a highly significant finding. Obviously the senior high school 
is in charge of the education of young people at the time they are deciding 
upon a life career. Mr. Thomas Elson, of the Roosevelt High School of 
Los Angeles, said in December, 1927, that when the pupils come to him 
from the junior high school they have already selected their senior high 
school curriculum, but by the time they reach the twelfth year they have in 
the main decided upon a vocation. He concluded that if the schools are to 
contribute to the choice of a life career they should do so during the forma- 
tive period, in the tenth and eleventh grades. It is possible to refer to 
many confirming investigations where it has been found that students 
choose their careers before entering college. In engineering schools, in 
particular, it is found difficult to dissuade students who have made a pre- 
mature decision based on “snap judgment.” 


TABLE I. (Refer to page 322) 


Distribution of Students of Each Sex According to the Major Depart- 
ments and the Vocational Objective. This table needs to be studied accord- 
ing to the particular interest of the reader. It is difficult to draw conclu- 
sions of universal interest. If the reader is interested in the vocational 
objectives of women, and the correspondence between their objectives and 
the major subjects that they choose, this information will be readily 
obtained from the table. If he is interested to learn the occupations which 
the men majoring in economics plan to enter, he may secure this informa- 
tion promptly. If he is interested in the total number of men planning to 
enter military service, this can be read from the table. In order to make 
the table more intelligible, two columns of totals have been provided, first, 
for those only who have specified a choice, and second, including also the 
group who have not specified a choice. 

TABLE II. (Refer to page 323) 


Distribution of the students majoring in the different departments by 
the number of hours of remunerative work per week. Extreme cases are, 
at one end, the art department, the kindergarten department, and the French 
department where nearly all the students are free from outside engagements 
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and, at the other end, the mechanic arts department, the physics department, 
and the zoology department in which more than half of the students are 
engaged in outside remunerative employment. When this distribution is 
analyzed for the different practices between men and women students, it 
will be found quite uniformly that the men put in more time in remunera- 
tive work. The total or summary figures show that 20.8 per cent of the 
women are engaged in remunerative work as compared with 50.9 per cent 
of the men. The figure for the combined sexes is 32.6 per cent engaged 
in outside work. This does not mean, however, that the women are neces- 
sarily freer for the pursuit of study, as many of them have household duties 
that are not remunerative, and such facts are not revealed by this investiga- 
tion. The next to the last column in Table II shows median figures. The 
load of a working student occupies him from 9 to 24 hours per week. 


TABLE III. (Refer to page 324) 


In Table III the information as to hours of work is distributed in ac- 
cordance with the vocational objective. 

In studying Tables II and III, the investigators faced the group of 
students working more than 40 hours per week. Their cases were investi- 
gated through various channels and their original statements in answer to 
the questionnaire were found to be reliable and well considered. This 
group working over 40 hours per week includes 67 men and 10 women. 
Of the 77 students there were seven on probation because of unsatisfactory 
scholarship. Of these seven, three were dismissed at the end of the semes- 
ter because of unsatisfactory scholarship. Of the remaining 68, four 
were dismissed for unsatisfactory scholarship and two withdrew before 
the end of the semester. The proportion of dismissals among the 68 is not 
unduly high. The average number of units carried by this group was 14, 
which is almost a full program, as 16 units is the maximum permitted. 

We are not prepared to state whether there is a fundamental difference 
in intelligence between this group and the entire student body ; possibly the 
difference lies rather in ambition and related qualities. 


TABLE IV. (Refer to page 325) 


Time When the Vocational Decision Was Made. In nearly all cases 
the decision was made prior to matriculation in the university. In section 
A the chief exceptions concern the men who plan to enter library work, 
military service, social service, and college teaching. Even among these 
50 men, 18 had chosen their occupation before entering the university. 
It is astonishing to see that their decisions were made so early. Another 
interesting group are the women preparing for college teaching. Of 44, 
28 had decided before matriculation. 

When we consider Section B of this table we find that in most depart- 
ments the majority made their vocational decision prior to matriculation. 
The exceptions, including both tie cases and cases where the majority 
decided on a vocation after matriculation, are women in botany, men and 
women in geology, men in German, women in philosophy, men in Spanish, 
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and men in commercial teaching. The total number of cases involved, 
consisting of those making their decision before matriculation and those 
making their decision after matriculation, is only 60. Why do the students 
in these departments make late vocational decisions? In the case of botany 
and geology, students take the beginning work in the university (many 
high schools offer some work in botany, yet chemistry and physics are 
undeniably the chief sciences taught in high school). Since the war in- 
struction in German has stopped in the state of California. This means 
that students meet the language for the first time in the university unless 
by chance they have come from outside of California or from a private 
school in the state. No such ready explanation can be offered for the 
Spanish and commercial teaching. Only eight students are involved in 
Spanish and eight in commercial teaching. Probably the explanation for 
late decision is to be found in chance rather than in anything fundamental. 

Function of the College of Liberal Arts Not Vocational. Although 
this study inquires into the vocational objective of university students, the 
writer does not consider that the vocational objective should be the primary 
concern of the liberal arts student. The function of the College of Liberal 
Arts is to awaken the mind and to inform the student regarding the great 
enterprises of human thought, science, philosophy, co-operative living, and 
the art of expression. Vocational instruction in the university will not 
displace the liberal curriculum, but will draw students who lack either the 
time or the inclination to pursue liberal studies and who in a previous 
generation would have received their training “on the job.” Students tak- 
ing vocational instruction in the university receive in connection with that 
instruction, a great deal that is liberal as well. Those who fear that the 
universities are becoming vocationalized should rather take heart that the 
liberal arts curriculum is being maintained and that thousands of additional 
individuals are now receiving higher education. 





For questionnaire used in this study, refer to page 326. 





‘ REPORT CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The October number of THe QuarTer.y will be mailed to all Associate Mem- 
bers on the mailing list in June, regardless of when their subscriptions expire. Notice 
of change of address is requested before October 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Each student is asked to fill out one of oo questionnaire blanks and file it bangs | 
the —- (in most cases this will be asked for through the instructer in charge of 
@ course 


A. Student’s Name: 





Family name First name | Middle name 
Class: 
(1) Freshman; (2) Sophomore; (3) Junior; (4) Senior. 
and Major Department: 
(1) Letters and Science; - (2) Teachers College; (8) Special. 
For Letters and Science students—Major Department: 
a Botany a German (25) Pre-Chemistry 
13} Chemistry 19) History 26) Pre-Commerce 
3) Economics (20) Latin 27) Pre-Engineering 
14) English (21) Mathematics 28) Pre-Medical 
15) French 22) Philosophy (29) Psychology 
16 Geography 23) Physics any Spanish 
17) Geology 24) Political Science 31) Zoology 


For Teachers College students—Curriculum: 


i Art Yr} Home Economics (46) Mechanic Arts 
41) Commerce 44) Junior High School yt Music 
(42) General Elementary (45) Kindergarten-Prifmary (48) Physical Education 


D. Have you decided what vocation you will enter upon leaving college? 


(1) Yes; (2) No. 
E. Was your vocational decision made before or after you entered the University? 
(1) Before; (2) After. 
F. If you have decided upon a vocation draw a line around the name of the vocation 
in the list below, or write it in the last space: 
(1) Agriculture Medicine (22) High school teaching 
3} ae (12) Dentist Comacing junior bigs 
‘8 Business a) Noe Physician & Surgeon (23) — 
5) Dramatic Art (18) — 
a 16) Military Service (24) School ; 
Engineering (17) The Ministry Administration 
(6) Civil (18) Music 
(7) Electrical, Mechanical (19) Social Work REE eee 
(8). Mining Teachi 
ennai ee ee eee 
(10) Law (20) Collegeteaching __..... 
al Library Work (21) Elementary teaching 


G. How many units of work are you taking this semester? |... ooccccceceeceseeeee 


H. Indicate membership in an organization as listed below: 


(1) A social Greek letter (2) A woman’s house club 
fraternity (3) Neither 


I. If employed, how many hours do you work for wages each week? ............................ 


8m-11,'27 














SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION* 

FREDERICK J. WEERSING 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern California 






4PID Growth of Commercial Education. Commercial educa- 
ian is one of the most common forms, and in many ways it is 
the most significant form of vocational education that we have 
in the public high schools of this country. No other type of 
vocational or pre-vocational education on the secondary level 
has been offered so long, has come to occupy so large a place in the cur- 
riculum, or can approximate commercial education in number of courses 
offered or number of pupils enrolled. No other form of vocational educa- 
tion offers to young people of both sexes so wide a range of employments, 
so many opportunities for advancement, or so great a degree of adaptability 
to individual interests and aptitudes. There is room in commerce for 
people from almost the lowest to the highest range of ability. It offers a 
field of fruitful endeavor to the individual of modest talents as well as a 
challenge to genius in any one of its multitudinous forms. Commerce, 
indeed, is subsidiary to every other vocation, for every form of economic 
activity has important commercial implications. 


Recent statistics indicate that commercial education has been and still 
is one of the most rapidly growing subjects in the public high schools. 
Dr. L. V. Koos shows in his American Secondary School that of all the 
subjects in the high school, the practical arts, inclusive of the commercial 
subjects, showed the most remarkable gains in pupil enrollments, and 
among the practical arts commercial education gained the most. Bulletin 
No. 14, 1926, of the United States Bureau of Education, indicates that 
commercial courses in public high schools are displacing the business col- 
leges to such an extent that since 1920 the total enrollment in private busi- 
ness colleges has decreased more than 40 per cent. Public high schools, 
on the other hand, have experienced a substantial increase in enrollments 
during the same period. Recent figures indicate that not far from 40 per 
cent of all the students enrolled in high schools of the country are taking 
some commercial work; and if the percentages be confined to pupils in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades or to high school graduates, the proportion 
rises to approximately 55 or 60 per cent. 


Commercial Education Still Regarded as Inferior to 
Academic Courses 


In spite of this truly remarkable growth in commercial education, it is 
well known that commercial education has not attained its legitimate status 





* An address delivered before the Southern California Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles, December 22, 1927. 
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in the high school and that many baffling problems still await solution. 
Symptomatic of these problems is the fact that there still exists in many 
places a sort of professional odium attached to this and to other types of 
vocational education. Commercial education, as well as other practical 
arts courses given in the high school, is often treated as being inferior to 
the academic courses. Many educators appear to be skeptical of the pro- 
priety of offering as part of secondary education many of the more strictly 
vocational courses now being given. There is a belief that while such 
courses may be very much worthwhile and even useful in their place, they 
are not educative in the way that the older traditional subjects, such as Latin 
and algebra, are, and therefore should not be substituted for them. The 
vocational courses, it is sometimes claimed, do not contribute so much to a 
broad culture and may even stand in the way of a good general education. 
They lead, so it is said, to a vocationalization of the high school, to a too 
early specialization, and to too early entrance upon vocational life. They 
are accused, further, of operating to shorten the total period of education 
in a pupil’s life and to lead to an early withdrawal from school. Such 
critics account for the popularity of commercial courses on the ground that 
pupils think they are snap courses or because an undue emphasis has been 
placed upon their immediate utilitarian value, which, so the general edu- 
cator claims, is really their greatest weakness. 


Then, too, commercial and other vocational subjects are not generally 
acceptable for college entrance beyond a minimum of three or four high 
school units. In the historical grouping of high school subjects in the five 
fields of English, mathematics, foreign languages, natural science, and 
social science, no place has been made for the practical and vocational arts. 
These are still relegated to the limbo of “miscellaneous subjects,” only a 
restricted number of which are acceptable for college entrance. College 
administrators and deans often feel that pupils who have taken a large 
amount of vocational work in the high school are apt to be selected down- 
wards, so that some deans of collegiate schools of commerce, even, prefer 
to enroll students who have not taken commercial courses in high school. 


A final element in this general situation of lack of esteem for the com- 
mercial and other vocational subjects is the professional disadvantage under 
which the teachers of these subjects labor, due to the fact that state boards 
of education quite generally grant credentials to teachers of special sub- 
jects upon a basis definitely lower than that required from academic 
teachers. The general idea of inferiority is, therefore, extended to include 
not only the subject and the pupils, but also the teachers. I believe that it 
is of the most vital importance for us as a group to co-operate in abolishing 
this situation and to insist that professional standards be raised. It seems 
to me to be professionally intolerable and subversive of good standards that 
teachers should have to sacrifice their professional pride because of the 
subjects they are teaching. I would submit as my first proposition in a 
program for the improvement of our profession that the factors contrib- 
uting to this generally lowered esteem in which the practical subjects are 
held should have our first and most serious attention. 
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Reasons for Lack of Esteem Accorded to Commercial Education 


Before entering upon a discussion of the specific problems underlying 
this general situation, it will be interesting and perhaps profitable to analyze 
the fundamental conditions which have produced this condition with which 
we are all so familiar. Historically, American educators have never been 
really committed to a comprehensive program of vocational education. At 
the same time we have failed, I think, to make our cultural education truly 
democratic. We still have an exaggerated notion of what our traditional 
education can do for those who lack either the ability or the interest to 
profit by it. Our education formerly was aristocratic; it was designed for 
the privileged few. Under a progressively increasing democratic system 
we still hold to the mistaken idea that what formerly was cultural for the 
highly selected group within our secondary schools will now function as 
cultural education for all. As a matter of fact, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a large proportion of our pupils who are abundantly able and 
disposed to appreciate culture in cvncrete forms do not always have the 
ability or taste to acquire it through the abstract means by which we present 
it in our academic courses. Even if we are compelled to admit that academic 
subjects provide the best medium for imparting the cultural inheritance of 
the race, it is still true that culture is too great and vast a thing to be com- 
pletely comprehended in any single form or type of education. There is a 
genuine culture in every human art, be it aesthetic, literary, or practical, 
and as educators we should strive above all to conserve the cultural values 
of whatever type of education we are engaged in, be it vocational or liberal. 
Properly taught, there is no doubt that vocational education in the high 
school can be made to yield very substantial cultural values. When this 
point of view becomes more generally accepted, the vocational subjects, and 
especially commercial education, will gain greatly in prestige. 

Again, in the past the almost inexhaustible physical resources of our 
continent have made it possible to neglect vocational education, possibly 
without serious harm. As a result there has been little need for the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive plan of vocational education. Eventually, how- 
ever, with increased pressure of population, such a plan may become an 
urgent necessity. Already it is clear that, in practice, vocational education 
has gained a much greater foothold than it has in educational theory. 

Finally, the implications of a social democracy and a republican form 
of government have required us to place a relatively larger emphasis on 
civil and social efficiency, resulting from a general diffusion of knowledge, 
than upon vocational and economic efficiency. As a result of these various 
factors it has come about that we have not made an adequate study of the 
problems of vocational education. In such matters as scientific research, 
tests and measurements, and scientific curriculum construction in the field 
of commercial and practical arts, we are far behind those who are working 
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in the academic fields. Teacher training facilities are largely lacking, even 
in our most progressive states. In the case of commercial teachers we are 
still obliged to look largely to an adventitious combination of experience 
and business college or normal school training, sometimes combined with 
some special university courses. It is high time that we ourselves change 
these conditions and institute well considered measures for the general 
improvement and advancement of our profession. It is my purpose to 
outline briefly some of the more fundamental problems in such a program. 


How to Advance Commercial Education 


In the first place, we should realize that what is necessary to advance 
the profession of commercial education is not more propaganda but more 
hard work. I am reminded in this connection of a fine, intelligent-looking 
commercial teacher who came to my office not long ago saying that she 
wished to write a Master’s thesis in the field of commercial education. She 
was told that this would be quite acceptable and was asked if she had yet 
found her problem. “Well,” she said, with intense emphasis, “I want to 
show the academic teachers that we are just as smart as they are.” I admire 
this teacher’s spirit, but I fear that the only way of demonstrating our 
equality is to do work that is professionally comparable with that being 
done in other fields. I do not mean to say that commercial teachers are 
less efficient or less loyal or less hard working than any other teachers in 
the high school ; but the fact remains that academically and professionally, 
as a group, we have not had the advantage of as advanced training as other 
teachers have had. We have fewer scientific studies in commercial educa- 
tion than are available in most of the other high school subjects. Our 
scientific literature is meagre; no outstanding periodical has yet been pub- 
lished in our field. Most of us have little knowledge of modern methods of 
educational investigation and research. As a direct result of this situation 
we are facing a number of specific problems in commercial education, a 
few of which I shall mention. 


Scientific Determination of Objectives Necessary 


One of the most urgent of these problems is that having to do with the 
sorts and varieties of training that we should give in our commercial cur- 
ricula. We need a more scientific determination of the specific objectives 
of commercial education. We find that there exists a peculiar confusion of 
aim in our field, due to the fact that commercial education is both vocational 
and general in nature. Recently I examined the writings of some 25 
authors in the field of commercial education, including such men as Lyon, 
Marvin, Lomax, Thompson, Jones, Miller and others. I classified and 
tabulated the expressions which these writers used to describe the purpose 
of commercial education. You may be interested in the results. Here 
they are: 
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GENERAL AIMS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION GIVEN BY TWENTY- 
FIVE WRITERS INDICATING FREQUENCY OF 























MENTION OF EACH AIM 
Frequency 
Aims of Mention 
1. To prepare pupils directly for business and clerical positions 43 
2. To develop a better appreciation of the world of commerce and its 
social and economic significance 
3. To teach fundamental principles by which students advance in business 19 
4. To impart qualities of initiative, independence, honesty, integrity, good 
citizenship, etc 16 
5. To impart general knowledge and skills useful in everyday practical 
activities 15 
6. To teach habits of neatness, accuracy, promptness and dispatch........... 12 
7. To provide elementary preparation for the study of commerce in col- 
legiate institutions 11 
8. To explore pupils’ interests and aptitudes, and to reveal the opportuni- 
ties of commercial pursuits 
9. To prepare for college entrance, as providing in part a good basis for 
college work 5 
10. To serve as an outlet for pupils of low intelligence 3 





Next I rearranged these aims somewhat, put them in a different order, 
and through the State Department of Education of Minnesota I secured a 
ranking of these aims by the superintendent or principal of every high 
school in Minnesota which maintains a commercial department. This com- 
posite ranking by school administrators in the field was very interesting 
in that it showed a decided shifting from the vocational aim to the general 
aim. Finally, a study of the aims of each of the commercial subjects was 
made and the results ranked by the teachers of those subjects throughout 
the high schools of the state. Again it was found that with the exception 
of the second year typewriting and second year shorthand, the general or 
non-vocational aim was in every case placed ahead of the vocational aim 
by the majority of those teachers. It seems to me that these results show 
that we are still far from an agreement on the fundamental question of 
just what we are trying to do, and I submit that we shall not get very far 
with a program for the improvement of commercial education until we 
know much more definitely what it is that we hope to accomplish. 


Objectives Discovered by Commercial Surveys and Job Analysis 


Fortunately we have information from other and more reliable sources 
as to what the objectives of commercial education are. There has come into 
vogue during the last decade a method of curriculum construction, which, 
while it will not displace entirely the older methods, nevertheless, is of 
unquestionable value, especially in vocational education. I refer to the 
method of job analysis based originally on the time and motion studies of 
Frederick Taylor in 1911. The underlying principle of this method is to 
make a careful analysis of the duties and functions of each particular type 
of worker whom we wish to train. The job analysis is supplemented by a 
careful study of the uses made of the various types of commercial training 
which we have in the past given the pupils who are now engaged in com- 
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mercial occupations. Combined with occupational surveys, these methods 
have already produced valuable results. By means of these surveys and 
job analyses it has been found possible to determine for any given com- 
munity not only the various types of commercial training which we ought 
to give, but just what training is to be included under each type. 

The results of these scientific studies are bringing some interesting 
things to light. Study after study has shown that thousands of commercial 
pupils are being given training which they will never have occasion to use. 
Even more interesting, perhaps, is the fact that there are still many types 
of training needed which most of our high schools do not even attempt to 
give. An analysis of the census figures, for instance, indicates that only 
about 15 per cent of commercial workers are stenographers and typists; 
yet it has been the main purpose, in many cases almost the sole purpose, of 
our commercial department to train stenographers. Again, statistics indi- 
cate that probably 40 per cent or more of commercial workers are engaged 
in retail merchandising and selling; yet this form of commercial training 
is but rarely provided except in our larger and more progressive systems. 
Perhaps a third of our high school graduates who enter commercial occupa- 
tions become small business managers, but aside from a routine bookkeep- 
ing course and an occasional course in business organization and adminis- 
tration the ordinary high school offers almost no training for this group. 
Based upon a study of the records of 695 graduates from commercial de- 
partments in 15 high schools of Minnesota for the past five years, it seems 
safe to say that some 60 or 70 per cent of those who take commercial work 
in the high school do not do so for vocational reasons and do not enter 
commercial occupations afterwards. If this is representative of the country 
as a whole, it seems clear that the greatest field for commercial education 
is non-vocational business training, a field which still remains almost com- 
pletely untouched, even in our best schools. 


Non-Vocational Business Training 


It is true that in our better junior high schools we are offering courses 
in Junior Business Training; but unfortunately, in most cases, these 
courses, instead of teaching what everybody needs to know about business, 
irrespective of future vocation, attempt to give rather specific vocational 
and pre-vocational training to pupils who are too immature to profit greatly 
by it. In the senior high school, general courses in non-vocational business 
training are almost non-existent. If we recall that large corporations, such 
as the United States Steel Corporation, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the great railroads, and other large industries, are owned 
in some cases by hundreds of thousands of stockholders, we may get some 
idea of the need on the part of the average citizen for a type of general 
business information which at the present time is not available in our 
public schools. Almost every issue of the daily paper contains a story of 
some gigantic fraud practiced by unscrupulous promoters upon an ignorant 
and unsuspecting public. There can be no doubt that a course in general 
business information, designed to make our prospective citizens more intel- 
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ligent on such matters would be highly valuable to anyone, irrespective of 
future vocation. Such a course might include elementary principles of 
money, credit, banking, savings and loan associations, investments, real 
estate, insurance, wills and inheritances, budgeting, purchasing, marketing, 
transportation, distribution, etc. Also certain general courses now given 
only in isolated instances or as part of a vocational business curriculum 
might be made available as general electives, as, for instance, elementary 
accounting, business organization and administration, business law, and 
typewriting. It does not seem improbable that in time to come the non- 
vocational aims of commercial education may, in fundamental importance 
and in numbers of pupils enrolled, far overshadow the vocational aims, 


Differentiated Vocational Curricula 


In the same connection it may be well to point out the necessity for 
further differentiation of commercial education. In addition to the large 
and important non-vocational aims just mentioned, our surveys and job 
analyses indicate that training should be provided for at least three other 
groups: the general business group, the retail merchandising group, and the 
stenographic office-clerk group. It is true that in our larger cities we com- 
monly find differentiation of this sort, but in the great majority of schools 
of the country these differentiated aims of commercial education seem to 
be still largely unrecognized. 


It is hardly necessary to call attention to the clear-cut, specific, and prac- 
tical character of aims such as these compared with the vague and general 
statements found in the older literature quoted above. It is probably safe 
to predict that when commercial education begins to explore some of the 
fields that I have indicated, we shall experience an expansion and an 
advance all along the lines which will dwarf the rapid growth, even of the 
last two or three decades. 


Curricular Organization in Line with the Objectives Determined 


Another problem which we shall have to keep in mind in a program 
for the advancement of commercial education is the organization of com- 
mercial curricula in line with the objectives determined. There are two 
aspects of this problem: first, the organization of the curriculum as a 
whole, and second, the organization of the detailed content of commercial 
courses. A study of curricular organization in California indicates that 
in the large high school the practice is to provide two or three kinds of 
vocational commercial curricula. Non-vocational commercial training, 
however, except in the junior high school, is practically unknown. In the 
medium-sized schools the practice seems to be to provide a single com- 
mercial curriculum, which, as I have indicated above, is largely stenographic 
in nature. 

Studies of curricular practice in other states indicate the same general 
situation, on the whole somewhat less favorable than in California. A 
study made by Miss Ida Henton, of Spearfish, South Dakota, indicates 
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that a differentiated commercial curriculum is very exceptional in that 
state, the work being administered almost entirely as free electives. 

A detailed study of practice in Minnesota likewise reveals the fact 
that only about three high schools in that state offer differentiated com- 
mercial curricula. About one-third of the schools having commercial de- 
partments provide a single commercial curriculum, and about two-thirds 
administer commercial courses as general electives under the “constants 
with variables” plan. When the further fact is kept in mind that 83 per 
cent of all commercial enrollments in that state are included in the five 
subjects: typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, commercial geography, and 
commercial law, it is clear that we still have a long way to go in curricular 
organization before we can even hope to attain the objectives of commercial 
education. Mere propaganda as to the theoretical value of commercial 
education will not serve to advance our profession. What we need in this 
connection is a more adequate organization of courses to meet the actual 
needs of the boys and girls who desire commercial training. 


The internal organization of courses, likewise, must follow the actual 
needs of the business activities for which training is given. In most of the 
academic subjects a great deal of work has been done in developing and 
organizing materials of instruction and building up what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the psychology of this or that subject. With the exception of 
some pioneer work in typewriting and shorthand, we have almost nothing 
in commercial education that corresponds to the detailed study that has 
been made, for instance, in the fields of reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
many other subjects. There has been a good deal of questioning recently 
of the value of routine bookkeeping as commonly taught in our commercial 
departments. It goes without saying that a large amount of scientific in- 
vestigation will have to be made of bookkeeping methods and bookkeeping 
principles actually in use in various types of business before any one will 
succeed in organizing the bookkeeping course that will most effectively 
train bookkeepers and accountants. 


A Program of Research 


Just as curricular organization grows out of the problem of objectives, 
so the problem of research is involved in curricular organization. In fact, 
all the problems of commercial education which I have mentioned might 
be included under this topic. The day of education by rule of thumb is 
past, and education by specification is taking its place. Fortunately we 
shall be able to profit a great deal by the technics of research already de- 
veloped in other fields. I have already spoken of the commercial survey 
and job-analysis. Such studies need to be made in every community, as 
well as for the country at large. 

There is also urgent need of research in methods of teaching. This 
research will involve the construction and use of tests to a much greater 
extent than has yet been done. We have made a beginning in typewriting 
and shorthand, also in bookkeeping, but almost none are available in the 
other commercial branches. Commercial teachers have not generally re- 
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ceived the training in educational and psychological methods of research to 
contribute much in this way. Universities and teacher training institutions, 
likewise, have not gone into this field so much as the importance of the 
work justifies. I know of no field where there is a greater opportunity 
than in commercial work for constructive research that will be immediately 
productive and rewarded by professional recognition for the teacher and 
department head who have the courage and initiative to get busy. 

Finally, in research, we lack an adequate medium of publicity and ex- 
change of ideas. Of a hundred or more excellent educational journals 
published in this country, only one or two, outside of house-organs, are 
devoted to commercial education. I do not know what we would do with- 
out the help given us by the publishing houses and typewriter companies. 
The University of Iowa, also, has made a notable beginning in this field; 
but what we need is a number of current periodicals sponsored by groups 
such as this association who will stimulate research and enable us to dis- 
seminate the results of worthwhile studies among teachers and admin- 
istrators working in this field. 


The Key to the Problem 


Among the fundamental problems underlying the importance of com- 
mercial education, we come to perhaps the most important of all—the 
training of commercial teachers. Our higher institutions in California 
have done little to provide this training as compared with the facilities 
available for the academic teachers. At the present time no course for 
training commercial teachers is offered in any of the State teachers colleges. 
Two schools are just getting ready to begin. Even in the three institutions 
offering graduate courses, there is no adequately planned curriculum for 
this purpose. We may well marvel that with such serious lack of provision 
for the training of the members of our profession, the qualifications of our 
commercial staffs are as high as we find them. There is probably no group 
of teachers more devoted to their work and more desirous of professional 
growth and advancement than our own teachers. If the facilities were 
available, I am sure they would be used. As a profession we should call 
upon the higher institutions of the state and request better provision for 
our needs. Once it becomes known that there is a genuine demand for this 
work, ways and means will be found to provide it. 


In the same way, it is important that we constantly urge the State 
Board of Education to raise certification requirements as fast as conditions 
permit. Recent studies show that less than 50 per cent of our commercial 
teachers hold bachelor’s degrees, while nearly all of the academic teachers 
hold degrees. While it may be argued that commercial teachers in many 
cases have practical commercial experience, it is hard to see just how that 
can take the place of thorough fundamental training. Minnesota has raised 
the requirements for commercial teachers to full college graduation, be- 
ginning this year. California should do likewise. 


The curricular requirements for the training of commercial teachers 
are still in a state of confusion. There is no general understanding as to 
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just what should be included. Practice in various institutions differs 
widely, for instance, in the amount of credit allowed for typewriting and 
shorthand. Many institutions still refuse to offer such courses in college. 
Others offer them but give no credit. Finally, there is a rapidly growing 
list of institutions which give a reasonable amount of credit for such 
courses ; although the exact number of points still varies widely. 

The important constituents of a teachers’ course in commercial educa- 
tion include three elements: the general educational and cultural back- 
ground, a broad training in commerce, and training in professional educa- 
tion. The cultural courses should include, probably, the fundamental 
elements usually required for a bachelor’s degree, with a minor in eco- 
nomics and social science. The major in commerce should include prob- 
ably about forty semester hours, about half of which would be devoted to 
general fundamental courses, and half to the particular specialty which the 
teacher expects to follow, such as a secretarial option, an accounting and 
general business option, or a retail merchandising and salesmanship option. 
The professional courses in education, also, should include two elements: 
first, the general and fundamental courses in educational psychology, school 
organization and administration, tests and measurements; and second, 
courses having to do with the subjects to be taught, such as principles of 
commercial education, methods of teaching in the special field, and practice 
teaching. 

In the latter group of courses, especially, the prospective commercial 
teacher should have actual contacts with a program of research in com- 
mercial education, to give her the scientific attitude towards educational 
problems, and at the same time at least a medium of training in the use 
of the technics of educational research and experimentation. Practical 
experience in business can probably be secured during summer vacations. 
There is no agreement as to the length of practical experience or the 
amount of credit to be allowed for it, for instance, in granting a certificate. 
It is doubtful that a rigid requirement for a certain amount of practical 
experience is feasible in practice, due to the impossibility of standardizing 
such experience. 

Whatever details of training may finally be agreed upon, there can be 
no doubt that most of the problems which I have mentioned will gradually 
yield to treatment if our teachers get the proper training. The opportunity 
is really unique. I know of no other branch of study on the high school 
level where professional training and initiative will yield such sure and 
quick advancement, just now, as in commercial education. There can be 
no doubt that those who have the foresight to secure the best of training 
will not only gain rapid professional advancement for themselves, but 
what is much more important, will be able to render outstanding service to 
our rapidly advancing profession. 
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GG Wy) 4 that our University is one of the world’s largest institutions 
of higher learning. It was not surprising, because numbers 


have a certain fascination for us as a people. The very sight of two 
thousand graduates in dignified cap and gown is enough to make us feel 
that there has been progress in education. We are eager to point out that 
a large graduating class like ours has been made possible by American 
democracy ; that whereas education once was the privilege of the few, it 
is now available to the many. When we say this we are slyly reflecting 
on the aristocratic educational system of our English and Continental 
cousins, 


The Expansion of Educational Equipment Is Perplexing. If we look 
with pride upon the increased numbers of our graduates, we are more 
than satisfied when we view the increased modern equipment, both in 
buildings and in educational method, that has sprung up on most Amer- 
ican campuses. Our universities offer new courses by the score—every- 
thing from Sanskrit to the latest in applied psychology. Among the very 
recent additions to our educational laboratory is the Yes and No method 
of examination. According to this method students in certain courses 
are required to put down Yes or No to a hundred or more questions, and 
if they have their information at hand they will respond properly. In 
this manner we eliminate much superfluous writing and come to the heart 
of our problems in a business-like way. 


The Thermometer of Intellectual Fever Registers by Units. Indeed 
if we view with pleasure the increases in educational equipment, we are 
deeply impressed when we observe the increased organization in our uni- 
versity life. Our courses are divided into units from one to ten; a student 
adds three units of philosophy to three units of history and three units of 
Spanish and, lo! he has nine units of education. At the end of his sopho- 
more year he has approximately 64 units of education. Thus the student 
at any time during his college career can determine for himself how high 
his intellectual fever has risen by looking at his educational thermometer 
and noting the number of units taken. 


The Multiplicity of Student Activities Is Distractive. Our student life 
is even more organized than the curriculum. As soon as two students 


fea) WAS not surprising for me to read in the newspaper that 
Viva we who are about to receive our education by degrees compose 
one of the largest classes in the history of our University and 
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perceive a common interest a club is formed; when a third member is 
added the club is organized into a president, vice-president, and secretary ; 
and when the three learn to admire one another an honor society is begun. 
A visiting mother is astounded to discover how many committees her son 
is serving, especially when she keeps in mind that he also is active in cam- 
pus activities and fraternity affairs. 


Do Mechanisms and Magnitude Signify Progress? But because our 
universities are graduating more students, and because they are gaining 
in the number of buildings and educational methods, and because univer- 
sity life is organized according to a business plan, does it follow that we 
have made much educational progress? After all, the standards we have 
used have been quantitative rather than qualitative, standards of number 
rather than of value. 


Little Time for Thinking in University Life. The chief difficulty with 
the modern American university is that it gives little time for thinking. 
There is too much noise at the university, too much activity. A student is 
never alone. He rushes from lecture to lecture, from committee to com- 
mittee, from society to fraternity, from games to dances. For thinking 
one must have leisure and solitude; a term report should be the product 
of a semester’s reflection, not of a night’s frenzy. But we prefer to hurry 
through our education, to look out of our swiftly traveling railroad coach 
and take an indifferent glance at the passing fields of knowledge. Our 
education is very much like a student tour to Europe. We are herded 
together in groups, and our guide, the professor, points out to us the 
phenomenon of Vesuvius, the battle of Waterloo, Hamlet, the Prince of 
Denmark, the poetry of Byron, the Treaty of Versailles. 


Education Is a Personal Matter. But it is not enough to have these 
things indicated to us. Education is a very personal matter. We do not 
understand Hamlet until we have been melancholy with Hamlet; we do 
not comprehend Byron until we realize that he expresses in many ways 
our own egotism. In the rush of our sightseeing, we are prone to forget 
that education is life, that the men of literature and history lived and 
breathed and thought; that their struggles are our own struggles. If we 
had the time, we could learn much from them, but we are too busy. 


Thinking Is a Painful Process. When I say that we are too busy, I 
do not mean that we are not enjoying ourselves. In fact, this brings to 
mind a second indictment against the modern American university—it is 
supposed to furnish the most pleasant four years of one’s life, years free 
from all cares and responsibilities. I am sure that almost every senior 
has heard at some time or other: “Enjoy yourself now, my son, you will 
have enough worries later.” This is most unfortunate advice to an in- 
tellectually honest student, because for him university life is not enjoyable. 
Thinking is a painful process, and it is especially so when it means the 
giving up of cherished beliefs, home-made truths, and idols of the market- 
place. A student who has been true to himself is dubious as to what 
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constitutes Knowledge, Truth, Honesty or Virtue. His college years are 
filled with mental cares; they are by no means the idle songs of an empty 
day. 

There Is No Unity of Knowledge. There is yet another charge that 
may be brought against higher education in America, despite the me- 
chanical progress it has made. It rises out of cutting up knowledge into 
pieces called units. The result is a lack of unity in our knowledge. We 
study three units of history, three units of science, and three units of 
literature as if they were not mutually interdependent. Only in rare cases 
do we learn to study a civilization as a whole—to see, for example, how 
science, philosophy, literature, history and economic conditions helped to 
produce that complex event known as the French Revolution. More 
often we take a few units bearing on the French Revolution and think we 
understand it as a whole. 


Students Are in Part Responsible for the Mechanisms of the Univer- 
sity. If you will bear with me a moment, I should like to make clear 
that I do not mean to indict the American ideal of education on the basis 
of my four years at the University of California. I have neither the 
wisdom nor the authority to do this. Furthermore, I know that it is 
possible to avoid all of the mechanical obstacles with which the student 
is faced. A number of students have done so. The point I wish to make 
is that the emphasis in America is on the mechanism of our universities, 
and that the students as much as anybody else, are responsible for the 
building up of that mechanism and the maintenance of it. 


More Individuality and Study Are Needed. In the.modern American 
university there is too much teaching, and not enough learning ; too much 
information, and not enough thought; too much thinking about things, 
and not enough thinking through them; too much organization and not 
enough individuality ; too much noise, and not enough solitude; too much 
business and not enough humanity; too much loafing and not enough 
study ; too much mechanism and not enough soul. 


The Emphasis of the University Should be on Quality. As I suggested 
before, the ideal of educating the many may be perfectly valid, but the 
university, like the civilization out of which it is sprung, is too busy to 
make much headway in the realization of that ideal. And yet it seems 
to me that if the university is to do any great service to our country, it 
will educate its students to appreciate quality instead of quantity, to think 
instead of just to know. Only in the quiet and leisure of our universities 
will men and women be trained to stem the rushing tide of American life 
which sets a premium on “going,” but omits naming the destination. 
Surely the emphasis of the university should not be merely on buildings 
and business, but on teaching human beings to live and to live well. 
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HE primary function of the American college is teaching. The 
improvement of instruction is the most important problem 
which it has to face. Four suggestions are made: 

First—Let the colleges definitely recognize good teaching 

as a conscious objective. Good teaching is not now recognized 

as a conscious objective as indicated both by the absence of extensive 

literature on the subject and by the failure to reward good teaching in terms 

of promotion. Promotion comes now at the point of competition or with 
the completion of research work. 





Second—The colleges should organize provisions for the education of 
college teachers. There are no college teachers definitely educated for their 
work. In spite of this some are very successful due to a natural aptitude 
or by trial and error. College instructors for the most part are graduates 
of graduate schools and are educated either for administrative work or 
for research work. The present education of those who go into college 
fields may be characterized by a high degree of concentration upon a narrow 
field of subject-matter for a number of years of intensive research in the 
subject during which values associated with scholarship rather than with 
individuals become dominant. In the education of individuals for college 
teaching positions the emphasis should be upon the general exploration of 
wide areas of the subject to be taught with particular stress upon knowl- 
edge in outline, and sources, and continued emphasis upon the application 
of the subject itself to the cultural life of college students. 


Third—Lighten the load of college teachers. Three hours of teaching 
per day seems now to be regarded as the minimum but it is utterly impos- 
sible for the average instructor to engage in creative instruction for three 
hours a day for five days a week. The university schedule of six or eight 
hours should be regarded as the maximum. 


Fourth—Accrediting agencies should be scrapped. They have served 
a useful purpose during the past thirty years but now are fastening our 
attention upon mechanical or physical facilities rather than upon educa- 
tional considerations. They should be replaced by two agencies—commis- 
sions to appraise the public at large of institutions which exploit their 
students, and committees to foster experimentation and curriculum 
research. 





*From an address before the National Lutheran Educational Conference, Atlantic 
City, N. J., January 11, 1928. 
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i is impossible to realize the importance of counseling in our 
4 (; secondary schools unless one understands the changes that are 
taking place in the objectives set for education, the changes in 
the school enrollment, and the changes in the attitude of society 
toward the place of youth in industry and in social life. I 
shall use the term “secondary schools” to embrace the junior high schools 
and senior high schools and to cover the ages of pupils from approximately 
twelve to eighteen years. Only a few years ago less than half of the 
children of the United States entered the seventh grade. Now about 
ninety-five per cent enter the seventh grade and approximately fifty per 
cent reach the tenth grade, while twenty per cent stay in school until eigh- 
teen years of age. 

It is clear, therefore, that the secondary school must be looked upon 
as a part of a school system which shall serve all pupils. It cannot select 
students or eliminate on the basis of economic, social or intellectual status. 
It is the purpose of the school to train every pupil to be a cooperative 
citizen and to become a productive worker according to his capacity and 
opportunity. At one time the secondary school furnished an academic 
training for those who were capable of taking it. Now it must vary its 
offerings to suit the needs of the total range of capacity and interests. 


Civilization Has Prolonged the Period of Dependence. The age of 
science and machinery—our present age of civilization—has forcibly pro- 
longed the period of dependence of youth. Nature causes the child to 
mature usually at about the age of thirteen. She tries to make him act 
like a grown-up. Our customs hold him down under guidance and direc- 
tion for five or six years longer. Industry and society will not take him in. 
Recent surveys have shown that there is practically no place for youth 
under sixteen years of age in industry; as a matter of fact few youths 
under eighteen get worthwhile positions. As a consequence the schools 
are required to give guidance and training, and the problem cannot be met 
unless the subject matter and the methods offered by the school are modified 
to meet varying capacities. Each pupil should be held to account for his 
capacity to profit during the time he spends in school, he must be trained 
to develop his social--ivic powers, to serve acceptably in the life of his 
community, and he must be prepared to meet the next stage ahead in his 
life career. This may be higher education or it may be entrance into pro- 
ductive vocational life. 

Youth Needs Intelligent Guidance. But the variation in subject matter 
and method is easy as compared with the next ‘task—that of guidance of 
the pupil in the selection of that subject matter which is best fitted to his 
own needs. Youth is looking ahead. These young people want to know 
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and senior high schools and to cover the ages of pupils from approximately 
twelve to eighteen years. Only a few years ago less than half of the 
children of the United States entered the seventh grade. Now about 
ninety-five per cent enter the seventh grade and approximately fifty per 
cent reach the tenth grade, while twenty per cent stay in school until eigh- 
teen years of age. 

It is clear, therefore, that the secondary school must be looked upon 
as a part of a school system which shall serve all pupils. It cannot select 
students or eliminate on the basis of economic, social or intellectual status. 
It is the purpose of the school to train every pupil to be a cooperative 
citizen and to become a productive worker according to his capacity and 
opportunity. At one time the secondary school furnished an academic 
training for those who were capable of taking it. Now it must vary its 
offerings to suit the needs of the total range of capacity and interests. 


Civilization Has Prolonged the Period of Dependence. The age of 
science and machinery—our present age of civilization—has forcibly pro- 
longed the period of dependence of youth. Nature causes the child to 
mature usually at about the age of thirteen. She tries to make him act 
like a grown-up. Our customs hold him down under guidance and direc- 
tion for five or six years longer. Industry and society will not take him in. 
Recent surveys have shown that there is practically no place for youth 
under sixteen years of age in industry; as a matter of fact few youths 
under eighteen get worthwhile positions. As a consequence the schools 
are required to give guidance and training, and the problem cannot be met 
unless the subject matter and the methods offered by the school are modified 
to meet varying capacities. Each pupil should be held to account for his 
capacity to profit during the time he spends in school, he must be trained 
to develop his social-civic powers, to serve acceptably in the life of his 
community, and he must be prepared to meet the next stage ahead in his 
life career. This may be higher education or it may be entrance into pro- 
ductive vocational life. 
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and method is easy as compared with the next ‘task—that of guidance of 
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own needs. Youth is looking ahead. These young people want to know 
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what they will be prepared to do when they leave school. The first great 
need of youth is kindly, sympathetic, intelligent counsel—counsel in school 
subjects, in vocational matters, in social relations, and in personal problems 
—counsel that is based upon correct information from those who are old 
enough (not too old) and experienced enough to know. 

In order that this may be accomplished, it is imperative that there be 
provided an organized, systematic program of counseling that shall reach 
the life of every student. Haphazard methods will not suffice, nor are we 
meeting the need by giving attention only to those who force themselves 
into the foreground as problem cases or to those who for any reason leave 
school to go to work. 


What Does Such a Counseling Program Include? There are two basic 
factors involved—research and guidance. Research involves the discovery 
of existing conditions on which intelligent actions may be based. Guidance 
rests upon intelligent counsel and direction in accordance with the facts. 
Both are needed in the making of satisfactory adjustment of any problem. 

The following are typical of the functions which should be incorporated 
in a well-organized program of counseling : 


A. RESEARCH FUNCTIONS: 

1. Study of School Progress—This involves a careful investigation of 
(a) mental test results; (b) subject test results; (c) teachers’ marks; (d) 
age-grade status; (e) promotion and failure; (f) cumulative records; 
(g) co-ordination of work in lower and upper schools. 

2. Study of Physical and Social Development—This involves investiga- 
tion of (a) health; (b) home conditions; (c) extra-curricular activities ; 
(d) out-of-school interests; (e) aptitudes; (f) ideals (moral and social) ; 
(g) employment. 

B. GuImpANCE FUNCTIONS: 


1. Educational guidance, involving (a) counsel in selection of courses; 
(b) assignment to classified sections and special classes; (c) program ad- 
justment in cases of transfer or promotion to another school; (d) readjust- 
ment of program to fit changing needs of pupil. 

2. Social Guidance—Adjustment of social, moral and physical prob- 
lems. 


3. Vocational guidance, including (a) vocational counseling; (b) co- 
operation with placement service. 


The Character of Vocational Guidance. There are those who object to 
the inclusion of vocational guidance in this program, pointing with emphasis 
to the fact that most adults admit that they have changed vocations several 
times before the age of forty-five or fifty. Such objectors are ignorant of 
the principles of modern vocational guidance. A qualified counsellor will 
not lead a youth into a narrow, restricted channel from which he has no 
escape. Rather he will do the opposite—keep him from settling into a 
groove—lead him to keep his training broad enough to be adaptable to the 
changing conditions which complex life ahead is sure to bring. While one 
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needs a vocation when he is ready to go to work, he likewise needs the 
ability to adapt himself to something else if that vocation fails him. 

Let me sound a warning against that common belief that an individual 
is born to fit into a particular vocation. The majority of youth could be 
trained to work successfully in any one of a large number of the vocations 
which life offers. Whether one goes into this occupation or that depends 
largely upon interest, opportunity and training. This applies particularly to 
those who are average or above in general capacity and adaptibility. The 
field of occupational choice and success is limited only in direct ratio to the 
number and nature of the limitations which the individual possesses. 


Every Teacher Should be a Wise Counselor. It is apparent that such 
a counseling program as has been outlined above demands the services of 
specially trained counselors who will lead the activities of the faculty in 
revealing each child to himself and to the opportunities which school and 
society offer. Note that I say “who will lead the activities of the faculty.” 
No greater mistake could be made in our guidance of youth in the sec- 
ondary school than to permit the responsibility to rest absolutely in the 
hands of one or two of a half dozen selected persons, with the result that 
the large majority of the faculty members have little or no part in its 
functioning. Every teacher should be, to a certain extent, a counselor; 
every teacher should know the major problems at stake and should con- 
tribute whatever information and assistance he has at his command to the 
adjustment of individual cases. No secondary school teacher can feel that 
he is freed of all responsibility in making personal adjustments; and I 
believe no true secondary teacher wants to be freed from it. One of the 
greatest challenges and at the same time one of the greatest joys of 
secondary teaching is the development of that personal understanding of 
boys and girls that will make of the teacher a friend and counselor as 
well as an instructor. But in order that his counseling may be based upon 
fact, upon scientific data, and upon the proper evaluation of conditions, he 
needs the leadership of those who are specially trained in this field and with 
whom he can co-operate in analyzing conditions as they are and in attempt- 
ing to realize conditions as they should be. 


Counselors Must Possess Understanding and Sympathy. To function 
at its best, therefore, a counseling program needs wholehearted co-operation 
on the part of all the faculty; it needs also the specially trained person or 
persons who will serve as the connecting link between the school as a 
selective agent in educational and vocational guidance, and the educational 
and economic world outside the school, where this selection and guidance 
bear fruit. Such special training must fit the counselor to interpret social 
and changing economic conditions; it must fit him to interpret the pupil 
and his needs; and it must fit him to use wisely all the tools that are at 
hand for carrying out his program. Yet, with all of this, let it be under- 
stood that all the training in the world will not create a counselor if he lacks 
certain traits of character and personality which make him a thoroughly 
approachable, understanding and sympathetic human being. Approachable 
to both pupils and faculty, understanding human nature both within and 
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without the schools, sympathetic in all relationships that manifold contacts 
will bring to him—these are the human attributes that must serve as the 
foundation upon which to build his specialized training. With such an 
equipment there can be no doubt of the progress of his work. 


The Counselor's Group Should Be Small. In a small high school one 
such qualified counselor is sufficient to lead the guidance activities. In a 
large high school experience indicates the wisdom of having a counseling 
staff, each member being assigned to a group of students whom he follows 
throughout their high school career. In order to establish an intimacy of 
contact between counselor and pupils, it is essential that these groups be 
kept relatively small. From 250 to 400 students may be assigned to each 
counselor depending upon the amount of time allotted to counseling. This 
raises the important question: Should a counselor do any classroom teach- 
ing? In my opinion it is desirable that he teach one or two classes in 
order to maitanin a close relationship with fellow teachers and with class- 
room problems. 


The Counselor Should Teach, Not Dictate. Finally, let me emphasize 
the fact that in any guidance program the relationship of counselor and 
pupil should be a guiding, co-operative one, rather than one of dictation 
or positive direction. The counselor should not act as an administrator, 
but as an adviser. The most acceptable service which he can render is not 
to tell the pupil what to do, but to lead him to see for himself what should 
be done and to make his own decision. 





REPORT CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The October number of THE QuarTeRLy will be mailed to all Associate Mem- 
bers on the mailing list in June, regardless of when their subscriptions expire. Notice 
of change of address is requested before October 1. 




















VOCATIONAL TRAINING: WHAT IS IT 
AND WHY? 


RUDOLF G. RUSTE 
Ripon Junior-Senior Union High School, Ripon, California 


HE data below set forth and examined were secured from the 
yi Bes of a high school in a town of about sixty thousand inhabi- 
@ | tants; the purpose of examining the data was to determine the 
need and possibility of training in our high schools for the 
various vocations. To simplify this study it is limited to the 
boys of the school. In all, the cards of 897 boys were examined ; 57 boys 
reported their mothers’ occupation, and these were dropped as irrelevant 
to this thesis. This leaves 840 cases which we will consider. 
Here are the occupations as reported : 












































3) eT CN 112 EELS PEL ARO EE 8 
CEE LATS DB 80 i oa a eect leads 8 
ERE RRS TRIE IE II ictcscictntnsndsnidhbndasiaiinoaie 7 
RII dicehicsacconesnsihnascbijscseoccal tae Electricians .................. 7 
ERS ae, PID innsiidinrstigiditensnninciiieilgiadatasivnnies 7 
ETE MISE MN a dasuccsinkupisseisiscsaniciaceibamdanianatan Fs 
OID cciccrninneniitiliianeniiial 28 FE ee IP 7 
IIE ceitccnismsscioethogiceaiaiinns onuaiae 23 RII isis acd cccseincsbasansstoLion Seale 7 
IED davenvesncissccsainicanaaananaa 21 Barbers. ............. 6 
NINE sesssissssasiissenseilsqubtembiidebaliabian a Secretary .................. a6 
IND: cccuiilinitinctsinasitincinteicnnagiaais 15 Superintendents 6 
Real Estate Men.................... 15 Bakers ....... 6 
EEE ERE ELS 13 EE a a a ERE: 6 
STII incnevossiscnsipapintiensniiaieipmenaidadiin 12 Prenes .........2... 5 
BIEN Gsncncemsiaciamiiocaasoatinrcincsiaanan 12 “Business” 5 
ID tetssersensthnennheiSasiicnihailincaesidlltabaladeii 11 I TU iii inceceniaitsiceneiniici 5 
DIG enti cnnvcosissionnniniineiinilbias ll Brick Layers 5 
I as crace sesnisctissiesibaiiaas tecetcaameceald 10 Machinists .... 5 





Four each: Mill Workers, Musicians, Restaurant Owners, Plumbers, 
Printers and Police. 

Three each: Blacksmith, Commission Men, Cooks, Proprietors, Pipe 
Fitters, Conductors, Peddlers, Sign Painters and Switchmen. 

Two each: Canners, Detectives, Gardeners, Garage Men, Sailors, Weighers, 
Telephone Men, Pressmen, Well Drillers, Boat Builders, Brokers, Dray Men, 
City Workers, Cleaners, Architects, Expressmen, Linemen, Millers and Motor- 
men. 

One each: Editor, Fish Dealer, Freight Agent, Grape Shipper, Hotel Owner, 
Iceman, Manufacturer, Florist, Hatter, Accountant, Civil Service, Boilermaker, 
Brake Mechanic, Beauty Shop, Miner, Narcotic Agent, Foundry Man, Glazier, 
Inspector of Plumbing, Investigator, Moving Picture Operator, Mortician, 
Monument Worker, Moulder, Notary Public, Optician, Park Laborer, Post- 
master, Postal Clerk, Drug Manufacturer, Repairing, Stove Man, Sheet Metal 
Worker, Shoe Maker, Storage, Scavenger, Saddler, Tool Maker, Janitor, Street 
Car Worker, Telegraph Operator, Stock Raiser, Chamber of Commerce, Cold 
Storage, Dredge Operator, Manufacturing Pharmacist, Dyer, Pattern Maker, 
Signal Man, Watchman, Wholesale Grocer, Veterinarian, Watch Maker, Grain 
Man, Assessor, Auto Top Repairer, Auto Electrician, Renting Autos, Candy 
Maker, Car Inspector, Cattle Buyer, Delivery Man, Train Dispatcher, Oiler and 
Jeweler. 
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Courses for Icemen Are Impracticable 


The first thing that will strike the reader on examining the foregoing 
figures is, no doubt, the great number of occupations represented by less 
than five men each. There are in all 155 cases in which this is true. To 
give vocational training to the 155 students who are going into these voca- 
tions would necessitate teaching 100 different vocations. Now, even the 
most enthusiastic believer in vocational training will admit that that is 
impossible. The fact that these vocations are represented by so few people 
makes it impractical to train for them. And further examination of the 
data will reveal other causes which make it impossible to train for many of 
these vocations in high schools. For instance, no one would suggest train- 
ing morticians in high schools; editors, postmasters, and accountants would 
probably be best served by the courses as they now stand; it would be 
impossible to get candidates for janitors, peddlers, and scavengers; it is 
hard to see how vocational training could be given to icemen, well drillers, 
or miners. Here, then, is a group of 155 who can not be reached by voca- 
tional training. 

Then there is the group making their living by simple, undifferentiated 
labor. This group is represented by the 112 who gave “None” as the 
father’s occupation or who failed to report and the 52 who were honest 
enough to report simply “Laborer.” Here are 164 who can not receive 
vocational training in high school. The school can not give courses in pick 
and shovel work ; there would be no candidates, and there would be nothing 
to teach even if there were candidates to teach. Of course it is to this 
group that the vocational training idea is largely “sold.” These people are 
led to believe that they can lift themselves into positions of relative ease 
and wealth. They might as well try to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps. The work of the world must be done, and as long as 20 per cent 
of that work is undifferentiated labor it is inevitable that 20 per cent of the 
world’s people must work at such labor, no matter if they are most highly 
trained in specialized technical professions. 

Add now the 155 cases representing the scattered occupations and the 
164 representing undifferentiated labor, and we have 319 out of the 840, 
or about 38 per cent of the total, who can not profit by a vocational course 
in high school. 

The College Preparatory Group. Then consider the group needing 
college preparatory training. To this group belong the teachers, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, and bankers, in all a group of 82, or nearly 
10 per cent of the total. 

The Commercial Group. There also is a large group of those who are 
well trained by the high school as it now stands. A school offering the 
traditional “business” courses is giving good training for merchants, real 
estate agents, butchers (merely retail salesmen), bookkeepers, insurance 
agents, secretaries, and general business; it is difficult to see how foremen, 
managers, clerks, superintendents, and service station men could be given 
anything better than the ordinary high school offers; the ordinary course 
in art helps the sign painters as much as they can be helped; railroad 
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workers, auto drivers, mail carriers, and firemen also seem well served by 
the curriculum as it stands. These last cases make up a total of 220, or 
over 26 per cent, who are well served by the present courses. 

Adding up these totals gives us a grand total of 74 per cent of the 
students well served, vocationally at least, by the high schools of today. 
Let us look at the remaining 26 per cent, whom we might class as question- 
able. 

The Farmer Group. Beginning with the largest single group, we en- 
counter the farmers. Here it is well to remember that the economics situa- 
tion of today shows that an unduly large proportion of our people are 
engaged in agriculture, causing a steady flow of people from the farms to 
the city. Would it be wise, then, for the schools to try, by uneconomic 
measures, to check this necessary adjustment of population? 


And even if it were desirable to train boys for farm work it would still 
be an open question if it would be possible to do so. Real farmers, “dirt” 
farmers, the very ones who are in best position to pass judgment on the 
question, are notoriously skeptical about the efficacy of agricultural training 
in schools. And they have good reason for their attitude; what passes for 
vocational training of farmers is laughable. For instance, one item which 
almost always gets much attention is the testing of milk. Now, testing 
milk is not a vocation ; the author can name farmers who have the necessary 
equipment and who can test milk, but who still find it more expedient to 
have some agency test their milk rather than do it themselves. Of course 
testing milk may have cultural value; as for its intellectual value, anyone 
who can read the English language can send to one of the mail order houses 
which handles milk testers and secure a card about the size of this sheet 
which contains directions for testing milk, directions so clear and simple 
that he can at once test milk. Another “project” which is constantly foisted 
on the unsuspecting farmers of the middle west as “vocational” by the 
Smith-Hughes men there is the building of wagon boxes. It is a common 
sight there to see an instructor and a group of boys puttering around mak- 
ing a wagon box after the manner of guildsmen of medieval England. Now, 
this may be interesting, it may be cultural, but is most certainly not voca- 
tional. There are no people in the United States who make their living in 
that manner. Wagon boxes are made in wagon box factories; and if one 
were to apply at a wagon box factory for a position he might be asked if 
he could play football, if he could sing, or if he could play the saxophone, 
but he would never, never be asked if he could build a wagon box. Most 
courses offered in agriculture are similar—not vocational but cultural. 

The Salesman Group. The next largest group is the salesmen. This 
includes, more than likely, everything from the house to house specialty 
salesman to the wholesale and automobile salesman. The ordinary high 
school, with its oral English, dramatics, athletics, and numerous opportuni- 
ties for ‘‘meeting” the public would seem to offer this group as good training 
as can be provided. And it would seem also, even though a course in 
“Salesmanship” could be devised which would increase the efficacy of this 
group, that it would probably be wiser to give the rest of the students a 
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course in “Sales Resistance” rather than such a course to the 5 per cent 
who will become salesmen. 

Carpenters and Contractors. The next two groups, carpenters and con- 
tractors, a total of 55, or about 7 per cent of the total students, might 
perhaps be helped by certain vocational courses. The mechanics, machinists, 
and electricians also should have certain suitable vocational courses. 

Barbers and Bakers. The next four, however, tailors, barbers, bakers, 
and bricklayers, it is hard to see how the high school could train. It is 
questionable if high school students would take such courses, if they were 
offered. 


How Much Is Wrong With High School Curriculums? 

If this analysis is correct, then how much is wrong with the high school 
curriculums of today so far as vocational courses is concerned? Let us 
say that we should have a four-year course for mechanics, machinists, and 
electricians, involving a change of 25 per cent in the courses of less than 
4 per cent of the students. Let us grant also a one-year course (besides the 
customary general shop) for carpenters and contractors, a change on less 
than 7 per cent in the courses of less than 7 per cent of the students. This 
makes the total curriculum change possibly desirable less than one and 
one-half per cent. Certainly this is not a drastic change, and if it were 
ten times as great it could not be described as “revolutionary.” 

Some Conclusions 

If we look into the future, we can not see any ground for believing that 
there will be more need for vocational training in the future than at present. 
In fact, the tendency is decidedly in the opposite direction ; specialization in 
the shops and factories is splitting the processes up into simple, elementary 
tasks which the ordinary person can master in a day. 

If our vocational training men want to get the view of the people on 
this subject, why do they not go to the labor union officials? Who ever 
heard of a vocational training man quoting a labor union official? Yet the 
laborer is the one most vitally concerned with the situation, and labor as a 
whole is opposed to making mere trade schools of the public schools. 

The things which most candidates for jobs lack is not the skill in doing 
the mental and physical tasks of the jobs, but rather they lack such general 
qualities as loyalty, industry, steadiness, honesty, courtesy, sense of respon- 
sibility, willingness to co-operate, social sense, and other such qualities, the 
very qualities which the high schools of today try to give. 

We contend that the high school curriculums are, generally speaking, 
satisfactory ; that is, the legitimate functions of the secondary school could 
be realized with the curriculums as they stand, no change being needed, at 
least no marked change, in the direction of vocational training. 

It is axiomatic that training students for a vocation does not increase 
the number who can make their living by that vocation. We also regard 
it as established that the best guess anyone can make as to the relative num- 
bers who will engage in the various occupations is to say that the propor- 
tions will be substantially as they are today. Of course, new occupations 
will appear, but we can not train for them until they do appear; other 
occupations will vanish, but which ones no one can say. 














THE RECOMMENDATION TO COLLEGE 
OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


KENNETH M. KERANS 
Recorder, Pasadena High School and Junior College 


HAT proportion of our graduates are we recommending? 
A) Should we recommend more or less? Is our basis for recom- 
o iN mendation sound? Some administrators seem to think that 

PF) they have answered these questions by stating their own par- 
ticular practice, but a larger view might be profitable. 





Diverse Standards for Recommendation 

One large California high school sent 184 students to the University of 
California at Berkeley last year, and 80 per cent of these students remained 
above the lowest third of the freshman class at the close of the year. This 
school has no automatic basis for recommendation, but has a committee for 
the consideration of recommendations, recommending students sometimes, 
who have as low as ten recommended units. 

Another large high school sent 102 students to Berkeley, and 80 per 
cent of these students remained above the lowest third of the freshman 
class at the end of the year. This school requires that the students have 
fifteen units of recommending grade, of which six must be in the last two 
years of high school. The school will allow a recommending grade made in 
the second semester of a subject to bring up an unrecommended grade 
made in the preceding semester in the same subject. It will also allow 
rcommended grades to be made by repetition of courses, although it is 
possible to make up only three of the fifteen units in this way. 

A third large high school has a hard and fast rule that no one may be 
recommended unless he has fifteen units of recommended grade; it will 
allow no repetition of courses and in no case may the second semester 
grade recommend the first, unless the second semester grade is an A. This 
school sent only ten students to the University last year, and 80 per cent 
of these students remained above the lowest third of the freshman class. 
It is true that the number sent by this school was small compared with the 
other two schools and the result is perhaps less reliable, but it must be 
remembered that all these ten people had to meet the higher standard—a 
considerably higher standard—and two of them did not measure up at the 
University. In this school there were at least a score of students who fell 
below the requirement of fifteen recommended units—many of them having 
twelve or thirteen recommended credits—who desired to go to the Univer- 
sity but could not. Is it not possible that thirty or forty more students sent 
from this school under requirements for recommendation such as those 
mentioned for the other two schools might have maintained as good a 
record as the ten students who did go? 

Another high school in the same vicinity as the last one, and having the 
same enrollment, would seem to answer the question. It sent twenty-one 
students to the University, maintained a rating of 80 per cent above the 
lowest third, but had a much lower standard for recommendation because 
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of the fact that it allowed the second semester of a subject to recommend 
the first semester without any limit whatever as to the number of recom- 
mended units so earned. 

Each of the four schools has an enrollment around 2,500 students, with 
a different standard for recommendation so far as scholastic achievement 
is concerned, and all of them maintained the same rating at the University. 

A study has been made of the records of the last two graduating classes 
of the high school referred to, which requires fifteen recommended units 
for recommendation to the University and does not allow a repetition or 
the second semester to recommend the first. In the rest of this article this 
school will be referred to as School X. 


ScHoot X. Crass or 1926 
Number No. Recommended 


ere 251 63 Boys recommended, 25 % 
DE tal isicicebdintintianis 273 108 Girls recommended, 39.1% 
A 524 171 Class recommended, 32.6% 


ScHoot X. Crass or 1927 
Number No. Recommended 


EE 266 47 Boys recommended, 17.6% 
ET 298 102 Girls recommended, 34.2% 
SS 564 149 Class recommended, 26.4% 


Why were so many more pupils recommended in the class of 1926 than 
in 1927? The groups are comparable in size ; both groups are large enough 
to make the results reliable; the work of the two groups was done under 
the same teachers and under identical conditions except in one particular— 
after the graduation of the class of 1926 the grading system of the school 
was changed from a system in which 1, 2 and 3 were passing grades to one 
in which A, B, C and D were passing grades. The teachers were instructed 
that A should be equivalent to the old 1; B to the old 2, and C and D to the 
old 3, D being merely on the line between passing and failure. It seems 
apparent that, consciously or unconsciously, teachers are giving pupils to 
whom they would formerly have given a 2, the grade of C instead, and 
those to whom they formerly had to give a 3, they can now give the barely 
passing grade of D. There seems to be no other reason for the decrease in 
recommendations. This decrease of 6 per cent in the number of recom- 
mendations in a class of 564 means that 34 people were cut off from the 
privileges of the State University. Measured by this standard it means a 
drop of 6 per cent in the efficiency of the school. 

Why Are More Girls Than Boys Recommended? Why did the girls 
in both classes do so much better than the boys? Probably most schools 
would find this true, but we look for some other reason than merely that 
girls seem to do better than boys. By studying the individual records of 
the class of 1926, we found: 


Of the 39.1% recommended girls: 
65.7% were short or unrecommended in language, mathematics, or science. 
75.7% of the 65.7% did not take one or more of the subjects. 
24% of the 65.7% were unrecommended in one or more. 
Of the 25% recommended boys: 
55% were short or unrecommended in the subjects mentioned. 
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31.4% of the 55% did not take one or more of the subjects. 
68.5% of the 55% were unrecommended in one or more. 


It is apparent that the girls avoided language, mathematics and science 
to a great extent and took other subjects in which they could get recom- 
mended grades, while the boys took the subjects but failed to receive rec- 
ommended grades. 

A study was made of the class of 1927. The members were ranked 
from top to bottom, and some interesting facts were found. 


First. While 149 or 26.4 per cent of the class were recommended to college 
on the basis of fifteen recommended units, 167 or 30 per cent of the class aver- 
aged B or above. The difference is eighteen people who must take another 
semester to make up the deficiency in order to take advantage of the education 
afforded by the state university. Since students are allowed to continue in col- 
lege if they maintain a C average, it would seem that the maintenance of a B 
average in high school might be worth considering as a basis for recommenda- 
tion. 

Second. It was found that there were 127 students above the median who 
were not recommended, while the number recommended was thirty-nine less 
than the upper third of the class. 

Third. It was found that the grades of the class as compared to a normal 
distribution were as follows: 


Per Cent of Per Cent Normal 
Class of 1927 Distribution 














A’s ..... . 5 of 1% 7 
|, 29.5 24 
C’s 59.4 38 
D’s 10.2 24 
F’s none 7 





Since all the individuals studied were graduates, it is apparent that none 
averaged F. However, 10.2 per cent, or slightly more than the 7 per cent of 
F’s in a normal distribution, were given D’s; 59.4 per cent were found to average 
C, or almost exactly the number of C’s normal distribution plus the number of 
D’s allowed in a normal distribution; also, that the total of those who averaged 
A and B is only 1 per cent less than the number of A’s and B’s allowed in a 
normal distribution. 


Standing of School X at Different Colleges 

The last part of the study dealt with the standing of School X at the 
different colleges in California to which it sends students, as compared with 
other high schools of similar size, standards, and standing at the universi- 
ties, and with the records of the individual students of this school in those 
colleges. 

It was found that at Stanford no high school did as well as School X. 
It sent nine students in 1927 and all averaged above the lowest third of the 
freshmen. 

The same situation held at Pomona, where School X sent eight students 
and all remained above the lowest third. 

At the University of Southern California, also, no school did as well 
with one exception. School X and the other school each had nine students 
registered, and all remained above the lowest third of the freshmen. Of 
the nine students sent to University of Southern California from X, only 
three were recommended students, and the number of recommended units 
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which these students had upon entrance to the university ranged from 
sixteen to seven and one-half. One student with fifteen recommended 
units and college recommendation had a grade average at the university 
which put him fourth from the bottom of the School X students, while 
another student with only nine and one-half recommended units was fifth 
from the top, or just above the student wtih fifteen recommended units. 
Another student with eleven and one-half recommended units had an 
average which put him third from the top of the School X group. These 
facts would seem to show that the number of recommended units does not 
definitely determine what the student’s success is going to be at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. It was also found that the only X students 
who had recommended grades in language, mathematics, and science in 
high school were those three students who had fifteen recommended units, 
but at the same time the rest of the group were able to keep above the 
lowest third. 


At the University of California, Berkeley, it was found that of eighteen 
schools which sent half as many students as X or more, and which aver- 
aged as well as X or better, eleven schools averaged better than X and six 
averaged as well, while of these six, one school sent 184 students, another 
102, and another twenty-one as compared with X’s ten students. 

The following table will show the situation at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles: 


Schools Enrollment No. Sent University Per Cent Above Low Third 
Re 3,420 42 90 
SCS ee 1,933 17 82 
ae 2,500 20 80 
_ ig OEE eee 2,983 153 76 
ere 2,400 133 71 


All these schools had a lower standard for recommendation than School 
X, either requiring fewer recommended units, or allowing the second 
semester to recommend the first, or repetition of subject for recommenda- 
tion. 

At Occidental there were five schools which sent more students than 
School X and rated as well or better. They were rated as follows: 


Schools Enrollment No. Sent University Per Cent Above Low Third 
a I Ea 19 89 
a aaa hitnanligacsii 1,814 9 89 
> i ae 2,712 16 88 
Se 2,350 15 87 
es 800 21 86 
Ve 7 86 


All these schools, with the exception of I and School X, allow practices 
mentioned in the above paragraph concerning the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

An interesting fact found by studying the individual records of School 
X students at Occidental, University of California at Berkeley, and Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles is that, in every case, those who fell below 
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the upper two-thirds of the freshmen were students who had been unrecom- 
mended by the high school in either language, mathematics, or science. 

Letters were written to the principals of the high schools which rated 
as well or better than School X at Occidental, University of California, 
University of California at Los Angeles and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and replies were received from fifteen of them. Eight reported a 
standard for recommendation which is almost identical with that of School 
X. The other seven had lower standards. A tendency was indicated to 
demand recommended grades in academic subjects, seven schools reporting 
that they either make this requirement or plan to do so. 


Conclusions 


Some of the facts which this study has attempted to bring out are as 
follows : 


1. Schools requiring fewer than fifteen recommended units for recom- 
mendation to college, and allowing a second semester to recom- 
mend the first, and repetition of courses for recommended grades, 
seem to rank as well at the universities as do schools requiring 
fifteen recommended units and not allowing the practices men- 
tioned. 

2. It appears probable that schools requiring fifteen recommended 
units for recommendation, thereby cutting down the number of 
students who go to the university, would rank just as well at the 
university if the requirements for recommendation were less rigid 
and more students were sent. Schools sending large numbers of 
students and having recommendation requirements lower than 
fifteen recommended units, ranked as well as those sending few 
students but having rigid recommendation requirements. 


A far larger number of girls are recommended than boys. 


4. A larger number of boys than girls attempt the more difficult sub- 
jects, language, science, and mathematics, thereby accounting, par- 
tially at least, for the fact that so many more girls than boys gain 
recommendations. 


5. A change from a grading system having three passing grades, two 
of which are recommended, to a system having four passing grades 
and still only two recommended, cuts down appreciably the number 
of recommendations, even though the two low grades in the second 
system are supposed to be equivalent to the low one in the old 
system. 

6. Only about one-fourth of our high school graduates are able to 
make fifteen units of recommended grade during four years of 
high school. 

7. Students who are unrecommended in language, mathematics, or 
science seem to be the ones who pull down the percentage of the 
school in university ratings, and accordingly schools requiring rec- 
ommended grades in these subjects seem to make the best ratings 
at the universities, 


a 
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AVERAGE SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL SITES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The following chart was prepared by Howard McDonald of the Mission High 
School, San Francisco, in 1917, for the use of the committee on curriculum building 
in physical education in that city. It shows the average size of high school sites in 
fifteen cities in California, and compares their sizes with the average size of two 
hundred and ninety-three high schools of the State. The smallest acreage reported 
was one-tenth of an acre, and the largest was for Dunsmuir with one hundred and 
sixty acres, all hillside. Chico ranks second with fifty-five acres—Epitor’s Note. 
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A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF SOME OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE MID-YEAR 
STUDENT 


PAUL E. WEBB 
Director of Research and Guidance, Huntington Park Union High School 


tional program in the Huntington Park Union High School 
@] have for some time felt the need of a revision in the traditional 
6 methods of programing pupils entering high school in Febru- 
ary. Awailable data showed (1) a relatively high percentage 
of failures in those classes which began in February and were broken by 
the summer vacation; (2) a large number of mid-year classes with small 
enrollments; (3) a general inability on the part of the pupils to elect a 
course of study and subjects which would fit their particular needs. These 
were conditions which could not stand the test of sound educational pro- 
cedure, either psychologically or financially. In an effort to find a possible 
solution to some of these problems, it was decided to try a new plan of 
programing the February class of 1927. 


G: iy, sete who are responsible for the development of the educa- 





The Experiment 


The essence of the plan was to have each pupil register for only two 
high school solids, rather than the customary four, but take them for double 
the length of time; i. e, each student would devote two periods to each of 
two subjects each day rather than one period to each of four subjects. 
Giving double the normal amount of time to each subject, the pupils would 
be expected to complete by the end of the semester two whole units of 
work, rather than four half units of work. Parents were notified of the 
plan and entering pupils were informed that they would be registered for 
one period of English literature, one period of English composition, one 
period of physical education, and be permitted to make first and second 
choice from one of the following double-period electives: Home Making, 
Algebra, Applied Mathematics, General Science, History. For purposes 
of classification all pupils were given the Otis self-administering test of 
mental ability. 


An examination of the first choices made by the pupils showed the 
need of at least two classes in algebra and one in each of the remaining 
electives. Each pupil’s first choice was then considered in the light of his 
record in the grammar school, his score on the intelligence test, and his 
vocational preference, when one was given. As a result several pupils 
were called into conference and advised to enroll for some subject other 
than that of his first choice. With few exceptions the pupils were willing 
to make the changes proposed. These adjustments were instrumental in 
equalizing the classes as to numbers and in grouping the students in them 
with some degree of homogeneity as to ability and interest. 
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In addition to his regular class room teachers each pupil was assigned 
to an advisory teacher whose function it was to acquaint the pupil with 
the traditions, customs, and student organization of the school, to inform 
him concerning the several courses of study and requirements for gradua- 
tion, and to advise with him in planning his next semester’s program. Asa 
further basis for guidance the department of research and guidance ad- 
ministered the Stanford achievement test in reading to all the pupils and 
the Stenquist mechanical aptitude test to all the boys. 

A question which early arose when. programing these pupils was con- 
sidered was whether their two class periods should be consecutive or broken 
by a study period. The two classes in algebra offered a fertile field for 
experimentation. The pupils who were enrolled in algebra were paired as 
to ability( as indicated by the intelligence test scores), organized into two 
equivalent classes and placed in charge of one teacher. One class was 
scheduled for the third and seventh periods, the other for the iifth and sixth 
periods. Every effort was made to eliminate all variable factors with the 
exception of the one with which the experiment dealt. 


Description of the Mid-Year Group 


What was the nature of this mid-year group? The intermediate school 
principal informed us that it was largely made up of retarded children and 
a few accelerated ones. The range of intelligence quotients seemed to 
verify this statement. A tabulation of the chronological ages of the group 
revealed the following : 














Retarded more than one year...... 22% 
Retarded one year or less , 18% 
At age 43% 
Accelerated ome year OF 1eSS_on..-.---ccc-ceccecceesnsnesnnenceneeons 15% 
Accelerated more than one year 2% 





The median I. Q. for the boys was 99.0 and for the girls 101.3, as com- 
pared with 102.2 and 103.2 for the boys and girls respectively who entered 
high school in September, 1927, and with 104.2 the median I. Q. for the 
school. On the Stenquist mechanical aptitude test 91 per cent of the boys 
made scores exceeding the medians for the respective ages. 


Results 


Although three purposes motivated this experiment only the results as 
they affect the first of these will be considered in this report: Will such a 
plan as that outlined reduce the number of failures in mid-year classes and 
give the pupils an adequate basis for carrying on advanced work in related 
fields? 

Of the 154 pupils who completed the first semester’s work 75.3 per cent 
made their full two units, 16.9 per cent made one and one-half units, 6.5 
per cent made one unit, and 1.3 per cent made one-half unit. The extent 
to which lack of ability contributed to failure is indicated by the fact that 
only 5.2 per cent of those failing had I. Q.’s above 104, the median of the 
school ; and 26.3 per cent above 100, the median of the group. 
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In a more detailed analysis of the failures it is interesting to note that 
the greatest percentage of failures came in English literature and com- 
position, the two subjects which were affected by the new plan only in that 
the two phases of English were offered simultaneously rather than con- 
secutively. Each of those two subjects as taught in Huntington Park 
Union High School is an entity in itself, each independent of the other, 
either being taken during the first semester the pupil is in high school. 
Eighty-two per cent of the failures of the group occurred in English litera- 
ture or composition. Yet the per cent who failed was practically the same 
as for the group which entered in September and took the subjects con- 
secutively. In composition, 14.6 per cent of the September group failed, 
15.7 per cent of the February group. 


It was generally felt that upon the results in the algebra classes would 
rest the success or failure of the plan. At the end of the third quarter, 
when the February class had completed one-half unit of work, six, or 13 
per cent, received failing grades at the end of the first semester’s work. 
These six were enrolled in a regular B9 class which was organized in 
February for failing students, and all made one-half unit in algebra by 
June. Of the 40 students who continued in the classes, three, or 7.5 per 
cent, failed as compared with 29.3 per cent who failed in the class in algebra 
which began February, 1926. Here, indeed, was a great saving. Failures 
had been reduced to one-fourth of what they were the preceding year. Not 
satisfied alone with the teacher’s grades, an objective departmental test was 
given with result that the median score of these classes was 77.7 as com- 
pared with a median score of 65.3 for the regular classes. As a further 
check on their ability the Hotz equation and formula test was given to 
these classes. The median of one class was 17.2; the other, 17.5; the 
author’s norm for pupils having had nine months of algebra, 16.0. The 
results seem to indicate that algebra can be taught as effectively under this 
new plan as under the traditional one, and much more effectively than one 
which places a summer vacation in the middle of a course in algebra. 


Space does not permit giving the data on the experiment regarding the 
relative value of the consecutive or divided double period. Suffice it to say 
that the evidence was so decidedly in favor of the divided periods that the 
class with consecutive periods was scheduled with divided periods at the 
end of the quarter. 


In comparing the percentage of failures of those students who entered 
high school in February, 1926, under the new plan, we find failures re- 
duced from 21.2 per cent to 9.1 per cent in applied mathematics, from 11.7 
per cent to no per cent in history, from 2.4 per cent to no per cent in general 
science. An attempt was made to get some other objective evidence by 
which we might compare the ability of the February history students with 
that of the regular classes, but a necessary change in the schedule made it 
impossible to test all of the ancient history classes under similar conditions. 


The Ruch-Popenoe general science test was given to the pupils in gen- 
eral science, although several factors entered to vitiate the results: (1) as 
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most of the general science pupils in Huntington Park elect biology in their 
second year practically no biological material is given in the general science 
course; (2) on the authors’ statement 30 per cent of the test deals with 
the biological sciences ; (3) many of the weaker pupils were enrolled in the 
class in general science as is evidenced by the fact that 83.3 per cent of its 
members had I. Q.’s below the median of the school. In spite of vitiating 
factors 33.3 per cent of the class exceeded the standard norm for the test. 


At the close of the year the teachers who had conducted the classes were 
asked to express their opinion regarding the plan from the standpoint of 
the classroom teacher. Without an exception they were hearty in their 
approval, spoke enthusiastically of the esprit de corp of the pupils, and 
requested an opportunity to engage in the experiment again this year. 

On the basis of present data we do not feel justified in drawing any 
final conclusions. We have yet to determine how successful these pupils 
will be in advance work in related fields. As to the effect of the guidance 
program which this plan makes possible it is too early yet to judge. What 
the effect will be on the size and nature of mid-year classes is also yet in- 
determinate. We note, however, in planning our program for next semes- 
ter that although the total enrollment for the school will increase about 125 
yet fewer classes will be scheduled next semester than are scheduled at the 
present time. However, the evidence is strong that this plan reduces failure 
of mid-year students, that the Huntington Park Union High School will 
undertake its second year of experimentation in this field this coming 
February.* 





* This paper was submitted in January, 1928.—The Editor. 





PURPOSES OF THE CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SURVEY 

First, to obtain data with regard to junior colleges. Un- 
doubtedly the next legislature should decide what minimum 
requirements in the way of students and assessed valuation are 
needed to maintain a proper college of this type and further to 
indicate what portion of the junior college cost should be borne 
by the State. 

Second, to ascertain whether or not more four-year colleges 
of liberal arts, either independent of the state university, or as 
additional branches of it, are desirable. 

Third, to obtain enough data to allow educational commit- 
tees of the legislature to determine whether or not a thorough- 
going survey of California secondary education is advisable, 
and how much a thorough-going study is likely to cost. 


Ws. JoHN Cooper, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

















EXTRA CURRICULAR GROUPS 


HOWARD O. WELTY 
Principal, Technical High School, Oakland 








This outline of extra curricular groups in the Technical High School of Oakland 
is published in the form disseminated in the school by the principal for the informa- 
tion of pupils and teachers—Enrtor’s Note. 


A. General Control 
One teacher 


B. Delphian Club 
Two teachers 
Senior girl advisors 
for Freshmen Girls 


C. The Alpha Society 
Assistant principal 
Three teachers 


D. Social Service Club 
Two teachers 


E. The Safety Council 
Two teachers 


F. Council of Welfare 
Patriotic and civic activ- 
ities 
One student represent- 
ative 


G. Cosmopolitan Club 
Five teachers 


H. International Club 
Two teachers 


I. Girl Reserves 
Four teachers 


To advise and assist extra curricular groups 
in securing maximum participation in and ben- 
efit from their activities. 


Twenty-five students; meets on call. To 
meet new girls and render them friendly assist- 
ance in becoming acquainted with the duties and 
privileges of the student. 


Twenty students; meets on call. This group 
consists of students who are to be given special 
opportunities to develop leadership, such as: 
assembly programs, clean-up campaigns, and 
order at dances. 


Thirty-five members; meets bi-weekly. 
Serves as a clearing house for all social service 
work engaged in by the members and by various 
other school clubs. Spends about $300 a year in 
day nursery and other relief work in waterfront 
districts; provides clothing for poor students. 
Maintains its budget largely through an old- 
paper drive which this year netted about 65 tons 
of paper and magazines. 


Twelve students; meets on call. Organize a 
program for student participation in the city, 
state, and national safety campaigns. 


Meets monthly. A council representing all 
Oakland Schools. Makes plans for school par- 
ticipation in such welfare work as Junior Red 
Cross, day nurseries, Christmas boxes for the 
poor, co-operation with Associated Charities and 
kindred organizations; such patriotic activities 
as American Education Week and celebration 
of special days; such civic activities as school 
bond, clean-up, and fire prevention campaigns. 


All foreign born students; meets bi-weekly. 
Study American customs and institutions; wel- 
come new foreign students and help become 
acquainted with the best in American ideas and 
ideals. 


Forty members; meets bi-weekly. Study 
other nations and peoples, and promote the 
spirit of friendly intercourse with them. 


Thirty-five members; meets bi-weekly. Di- 
rect the affairs of the Girl Reserves group in 
Technical. 
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J. Camera Club 
Photography teacher 
One other teacher 


K. Science Club 
1, 


Natural Sciences 
One teacher 


2. Chemistry 


L. Spani 


1 


2. 


3. 


One teacher 


sh Clubs 

Los Amigos 
One teacher 

El Teatro 
One teacher 

Las Chistas 
One teacher 


4. El Coro 
One teacher 
M. Latin Club 


One teacher 


N. French Club 
Two teachers 


O. General Language Club 


One teacher 


P. German Club 


Two teachers 


Music Club 
1. 


Piano 
One teacher 


2. Boys’ Glee 


One teacher 


3. Girls’ Glee 


One teacher 


Fifteen members; meets on call. Foster an 
interest in camera craft, and organize an exhi- 
bition of work in photography. 


Thirty members; meets bi-weekly in hikes. 
Specializes in flora and fauna. Collects for class 
use. 


Twenty members; meets bi-weekly. Reports 
and talks on special projects and experiments. 
Laboratory work; visits to chemical plants, 
commercial laboratories and factories. 


Six hundred members. Consists of four 
groups; three meet bi-weekly for social inter- 
course, and conversation, and plays in Spanish. 
One meets weekly for songs and plays. All 
give Christmas boxes to the poor. 


Two hundred and fifty members; meets bi- 
weekly. Semester dues fifteen cents. Songs 
and plays in Latin. Annual scholarship of $50 
to graduate entering college. Christmas cloth- 
ing and boxes to poor. One picnic, one dance, 
and one full day visit in San Francisco, annually. 


Four hundred fifty members; meets on call. 
Semester dues fifteen cents. A social group 
having three sections; the drama group, the 
reading group who read the French plays given 
in the Gaite Francaise in San Francisco, and the 
singing group who study French songs. Club 
buys French books for library. 


Forty-three members; meets bi-weekly. Se- 
mester dues fifteen cents. Give programs based 
on class work. Sing. 


Seventy-two members; meets bi-weekly. 
Semester dues fifteen cents. Conversation, plays 
and songs in German. Annual visit to German 
Theater in San Francisco. 


Seventy-five members; meets bi-weekly. 
Piano and other instruments studied and played. 
Musical programs, talks, demonstrations, and 
social intercourse. 


Limited to forty members; meets daily. One- 
fourth credit per semester. Study solo, duet, 
quartet and choral selections. Songs in public. 
Uniformed. Join Girls’ Glee in annual operetta. 


Limited to forty members; meets daily. One- 
fourth credit per semester. Study solo, duet, 
trio, quartet and choral selections. Public sing- 
ing. Uniformed. Joins Boys’ Glee in annual 
operetta. 
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R. Art Club 


S. Stamp Club 


One teacher 


T. Chess Club 
U. Girls’ Athletic Association 


1. Riding Club 
One teacher 


2. Swimming 
One teacher 


3. Basketball 
One teacher 


4. Archery 
One teacher 


5. Canoeing 
One teacher 


6. Hockey 
One teacher 


Thirty members; meets weekly. Prerequi- 
sites for membership, one year of free-hand 
drawing and recommendation of an art teacher. 
Divided into four groups—stage craft, clay 
modeling and pottery, oil painting, tooled 
leather. Semester dues twenty-five cents. Sup- 
ports one $200 scholarship for talented student 
in an art school. Funds raised through sale of 
Christmas cards made by the club members. 


Fifteen members; meets weekly. Semester 
dues twenty-five cents. Trading stamps, talks 
on philately. Semester exhibits are chief activ- 
ities. 


Twelve members; meets bi-weekly for games. 


This is an association of all girls in the clubs 
listed. Membership in a winning team (intra- 
mural competition) in any sport except riding 
and hiking, gives the member a “Big T,” the 
equivalent of the Block letter in boys’ sports. 
After winning T’s, stars are added for addi- 
tional championships. All sports listed here are 
of one hour duration unless otherwise indicated. 


Thirty members; meets weekly. Horses 
hired at riding academy. Meet at academy. 
Learn to saddle horse, mount, dismount, trot, 
canter, pace, gallop, and post. Ride two hours 
weekly in Berkeley and Piedmont Hills. 


Fifty-six members; meets weekly at Oakland 
Y. W. C. A. Divided into four groups—begin- 
ners, intermediates, advanced, and life-savers. 
The life-saving group examined by Red Cross 
and awarded emblems for proficiency. 


One hundred twenty members; meets three 
times per week. Thirteen teams of nine players 
each. Girls of each school year kept together. 
Intra-class games determine class winners; then 
Freshmen vs. Sophomores and Junior vs. Senior 
games determine two teams that play for cham- 
pionship. 


Thirty-five members; meets weekly. A fall 
sport. Especially encouraged for girls who 
cannot take strenuous exercises in other sports. 


Sixteen members; meets weekly at Lake 
Merritt. A spring sport. Use rented canoes. 


Ninety-seven members; meets twice per 
week. Two teams of eleven players each for 
each school year. Winners of first year and 
second year groups play each other for lower 
division title, and winners of the third year and 
fourth year groups play for upper division title. 
Upper division winners play lower division win- 
ners for school championship. 








7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Tennis 
One teacher 


Rifle 
One teacher 


Rowing 
One teacher 


Hiking 
Four teachers 


Handball 
One teacher 


Baseball 
One teacher 
Tumbling 
One teacher 


Tespogians’ Club 
One teacher 


V. Boys’ Athletic Association 


1, 


2. 


Block T 
One teacher 


Sports 
Four coaches 


A. Major sports 


a. Football 


b. Basketball 
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One hundred fourteen members; meets twice 
per week. Divided into “beginners” and “ad- 
vanced” groups. Twelve squads of eight each 
for elimination tournament. First determine 
winners within years, then complete as in 
hockey. Also, loser plays loser in the same way. 


Sixty members; meets weekly on R. O. T. C. 
range. Ammunition furnished by Government. 
Shoot in squads of four. High score members 
enter annual inter-school competition on state 
militia rifle range. 


One hundred fifty members; meets twice per 
week. First and second year students meet on 
Wednesday and third and fourth year on Thurs- 
day. Twelve crews of twelve members each. 
Girls taught to coxswain the boats. Learn row- 
ing and regatta drill and have inter-class con- 
tests. 


Fifty members; meets bi-weekly. Go to 
Contra Costa hills, Marin County, Tamalpais, 
etc., on Saturdays. About twenty-five girls go 
on each hike. 


Two hundred members; meet twice per 
week. Play singles and doubles by years. Win- 
ners play winners as in Hockey. 


Sixty members; meets twice per week. Win- 
ners determined as for preceding sports. 

Thirty-five members; meets weekly. Works 
on individual, pair, and group stunts, single pyra- 
mids. Participate in annual gymnastic festival, 
the “Gymtasia.” 


Twenty members; meets monthly. Athletic 
honor group consists of all girls who have won 
the Big T. 


All boys who have won the block T for being 
in a winning team in inter-school sports. Meets 
on call. Duties: Order at rallies and games and 
other assignments. 


Both major and minor ‘sports are assigned in 
regular place during their respective season. In 
addition, there are after-school activities in 
charge of teachers as indicated. Physical de- 
velopment, competence in sports, and good 
sportsmanship are the objectives. 


One hundred members; meets daily in sea- 
son for coaching for inter-class and inter-school 
competition. After school practice limited to 
one hour and forty-five minutes. 


One hundred members; meets daily in sea- 
son. Training, purpose and limits as for foot- 
ball. 
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c. Baseball 


d. Track 


e. Crew 


B. Minor sports 
a. Soccer 
b. Swimming 


c. Tennis 


a. 


. Volleyball 
e. Gymnasts 


W. High Y. (Y. M. C. A.) 


1. Seniors 
One teacher 
2. Juniors 


One teacher 


X. Writers’ Club 
One teacher 


Y. Public Discussion Club 


Z. Associated Student Body 
1. Executive Officers 


2. Traffic Board 


3. Major Room Rep- 
resentatives 


AA. Class Organizations 
High Senior 
Low Senior 
High Junior 
Low Junior 
High Sophomore 
Low Sophomore 


Thirty-five members; meets daily in season. 
Training, purpose and limits as for football. 


Fifty members; meets daily in season. Train- 
ing, purpose and limits as for football. 


One hundred and twenty-five members; 
meets three times per week in season on Lake 
Merritt. Training, purpose and limits as for 
football. 


Twenty-five members; meets daily in season. 
Inter-class and inter-school competition. 

Seventy-five members; meets three times per 
week in season. Inter-class and inter-school 
competition. 


Thirty members; meets daily in season. 
Inter-class and inter-school competition. 

Thirty-six members; meets daily. 

Thirty members; meets daily. Practice on 


bars, horses, rings, spring board, and pyramid 
work. 


Seventy-five members; meets weekly at the 
Oakland Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Social and athletic programs follow the weekly 
“bean feed.” 


Upper division students. 


Lower division students. 


Twenty members; meets weekly. Encour- 
age, develop literary ability and skill in expres- 
sion. 


Forty members; meets bi-weekly. Discuss 
current problems in social, political and eco- 
nomic life. 


The elected officers of the Associated Stu- 
dents; meets on call. Carry out the duties usual 
to their respective offices. 


Twenty members appointed by president of 
Student Body to handle hall traffic. Serve one 
semester. 

Seventy-two members; meets on call. Du- 
ties: (a) Represent all students through home 
room groups; (b) transmit group opinions to 
executive officers, and (c) notify groups of ex- 
ecutive decisions. 


A president, vice-president, 
treasurer for each class. Duties: 
activities. 


secretary and 
To plan class 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY TO GIVE PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREE 


Establishment of a three-year graduate program of study leading to the pro- 
fessional degree of Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) has been decided upon by the 
Stanford School of Education and approved by the university's board of trustees, 
as reported in the Palo Alto Daily Times. The plan worked out is similar to that 
now followed at Harvard. The new degree will be analogous to those of Juris 
Doctor, Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Divinity and Engineer. 

According to Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley of the school of education faculty, 
three main reasons for the new degree were influential in its establishment. First 
was the desire to create a professional degree of equal weight and difficulty with 
the present Ph. D. degree, but with the emphasis on professional preparation and 
mastery of educational materials rather than primarily on research; second was the 
desire to provide a master-teacher type of degree to prepare a better teacher in 
subject-matter fields for the rising junior colleges; and third was the desire to create 
a new university degree that would relieve all departments of the university from 
the pressure of those older candidates for the Ph.D. degree who are not primarily 
interested in research, but who are good teachers in colleges and normal schools 
and who seek the degree due to pressure from the institutions with which they are 
connected, rather than from any deep interest in the advancement of knowledge 
through research. 

Two Types Offered. The new degree is to be of two types, one to be known 
as the school administrator type and primarily designed to prepare for school 
administration and the teaching of education in universities, colleges and normal 
schools, and the other type is to be known as the master-teacher type and primarily 
designed to prepare a new type of teacher in subject-matter fields for the junior 
colleges and for small colleges generally. 

The time requirement for the two types of the Doctor of Education degree is 
the same, viz., a minimum of three years of study beyond the A.B. degree. Each 
type of degree likewise is based on the completion of the A.B. and A. M. require- 
ments for graduation in the school of education, except that A.B. graduates from 
other schools or departments may be permitted to make up undergraduate defi- 
ciencies in education by individual study, as well as by taking courses. Each type 
of the degree will call for the completion of the requirements for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, including major and minor subjects, and at least two years of successful 
experience as a teacher, one of which must have been subsequent to taking the A. B. 
degree. For the master-teacher type of degree the equivalent of one year of 
advanced study in education will be waived, and the candidate will be expected 
to devote this time to advanced work in a teaching minor such as history, mathe- 
matics, or chemistry, and with a view to perfecting himself in the subject-matter 
field as well as in educational theory and practice. 

Emphasis on Education. The chief differences between the new degree and 
the general university degree of doctor of philosophy will lie in that the emphasis 
for the new degree will be placed more on a broad and systematic knowledge of 
education as a field rather than on research; that the thesis may be an organization 
or application of existing knowledge, as well as a contribution, instead of being 
exclusively a contribution as for the Ph. D. degree; and that the reading knowledge 
of German and French now required for the Ph.D. degree is changed to one 
modern language for the master-teacher type, and may be waived entirely for the 
administrator type of degree. In place of the language requirement the candidate 
will be expected to evidence a wide mastery of selected fields in education, and to 
extend his reading and study beyond the scope of the courses given, much as does 
the English university student in the honors courses. 

Comprehensive written examinations, and the same type of three-hour oral 
and one-hour thesis examinations as now required for the Ph.D. degree, will be 
expected. The aim, according to Dean Cubberley, will be to make the new degree 
as difficult to secure as is the Ph.D. degree, but to substitute a different type of 
difficulty and one of much more value as preparation for junior college and col- 
lege teaching. 
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OUR CHANGING SECONDARY SCHOOL* 
LEONARD V. KOOS 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota 
OF fal by T REQUIRES no very observant eye to note that secondary 

#4 education in this country is in a state of rapid change. The 
| Y ? 1 modification is of many sorts. All of us are aware of the 
G2) iG great influx of pupils, the widening range of content repre- 

sented in the courses offered, the shifts in types of instructional 
procedure, and the extension of the period of secondary education down- 
ward and upward, to name only a few. The queries that come to mind do 
not concern as much the facts of change as their meaning. Is there any 
interrelationship of the forces that are bringing them on? It is the purpose 
of this discussion to permit certain trends in secondary education to pass 


in review, and, as each comes into the field of attention, to inquire briefly 
into its significance and to touch upon its relationship to the others. 





The Recent Rapid Growth of Secondary Schools 


There is little need, because of our general knowledge of the fact, of 
referring at length to the recent rapid influx of pupils into our high 
schools and other secondary schools. A few illustrations may be cited 
so that we may all have its extent in mind while considering the other 
types of change to be reviewed. In my home state of Minnesota where 
the increase may be regarded as roughly typical of the Midwest as a whole, 
the enrollment in state high schools represents the following proportions 
of the population of high school age: in 1890, 3.6 per cent; in 1900, 9.0 
per cent; in 1910, 16.7 per cent; and in 1920, 27.4 per cent. In common 
with other states the percentage is much larger at the present time, but 
the absence of census data makes it difficult to give a reliable estimate. 
An illustration of recent growth in this respect in large city school systems 
may be drawn from Cleveland. The percentage of increase in elementary 
school enrollment (in Grades I-VI) during the five-year period from 
June, 1919, to June, 1924, was 14.3 per cent, probably not far from the 
gain in total population of the city over the same period. The increase for 
junior high school grades (VII, VIII, and IX) was 47.9 per cent. For 
senior high school grades (X, XI, and XII) it was 118 per cent—that is, 
the number had been much more than doubled. Although comparable 
data for California are not yet at hand in the preliminary survey upon 
which we are at work, I take it that the influx has been even more rapid 





*Summary of the keynote address delivered before the Principals’ Convention in 
Long Beach, Monday, April 2, 1928. Dr. Koos is directing, under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, a preliminary survey of secondary education in California. 
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here. It would be difficult to overestimate the significance for our edu- 
cational program of this rapid increase. 


The Shifting Concepts of Purpose of Our Secondary School 


The influx into secondary schools has been accompanied by a marked 
shift in the concepts of purposes entertained for these institutions. Inglis 
said a few years ago, “During the past quarter of a century especially, our 
concepts of the functions of secondary education have changed from those 
dominated by selective ideals to those which postulate that the opportunities 
of secondary education should be made available for each citizen accord- 
ing to his needs, capacities, and willingness to make the necessary efforts. 
This is a profoundly significant change and deserves . . . special con- 
sideration.” 


The profound nature of the differences between this older selectionive 
concept of the role of the American secondary school and present-day 
concepts becomes apparent when one attempts to summarize recent state- 
ments of the purposes which should dominate secondary education. The 
writer has essayed such a summary of the pronouncements of twenty-five 
leaders or groups of leaders in materials appearing in print in recent 
years with interesting results. From four-fifths to all of these statements 
propose training for civic-social responsibilities, training for recreational 
and aesthetic participation and appreciation (or training for proper use of 
leisure time), training for health, and training for occupational efficiency. 
That is to say, these leaders and groups of leaders were unanimous or 
almost unanimous on the four large aims of an adequate education. 
Similar proportions urge a democratic secondary education which recog- 
nizes individual differences, while more than half propose a purpose corol- 
larial to this, affording opportunities for exploration and guidance. In 
striking contrast with these proportions were the small numbers con- 
tending that the secondary school should emphasize training for leadership 
and selection for higher education. Three writers only definitely proposed 
a continuation of the performance of these traditional purposes. Although 
fully two-thirds posited the necessity of affording the opportunities for 
college preparation, they typically did so with the admonition that it 
should be accomplished for those only who should and can go on to 
higher levels of training or that it is to be only one of the functions of our 
secondary school. 


A significant conclusion to be drawn from such a comparison of modern 
concepts with the older concepts of the selective and preparatory role is 
that the former, by demanding attention to civic-social, recreational, health, 
and occupational needs, are stressing values having obvious relationships 
to everyday needs, whereas the earlier concepts are cast in terms of remoter 
and deferred values. Such a shift was certain to be manifest as soon as 
this period of education came more frequently to be looked upon as 
terminal or culminal, rather than preparatory. 
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Changes in Curriculum 


In the field of the curriculum, also, there have been important changes. 
An illustration of the shift in this respect may be found in the subjects 
actually being taken by pupils in our high schools. Here again, because 
I am acquainted with the situation in that state, let me revert to the shift 
in Minnesota over the period of twenty-five or thirty years. At the open- 
ing of this period those enrolled in courses in foreign language made up 
more than three-fourths of all pupils. By 1924 the proportion had dropped 
to about 34 per cent—not far from a third. The decline for mathematics 
has been marked, although not quite as rapid as for foreign language. On 
the other hand, certain subject-groups have made large gains during the 
same period of years, more particularly the social studies and the practical 
arts, including industrial subjects, agriculture, home economics, and com- 
mercial subjects. The shift described would not have been possible with- 
out an accompanying expansion of the subjects made available to high 
school pupils. 

The shift may be illustrated in another way. In the first of our 
American secondary schools, the Latin grammar school, the curriculum 
was made up exclusively of Latin and Greek. This was true of the 
curriculum of some of these schools as late as the opening of the nineteenth 
century. By way of contrast let me refer to the analysis, made by one of 
our graduate students, of the programs of studies in operation in 1924 in 
ninety randomly selected high schools in midwestern states. In not one 
of these high schools was any foreign language prescribed for all students, 
although, of course, there were certain curricula listed in these schools, 
such as the college preparatory curriculum, in which certain amounts of 
foreign language were required subjects. This is a remarkable shift: 
from prescription of Latin and Greek to make up the total offering to a 
situation in which no foreign is prescribed for all. 

Other elements of change in matters pertaining to the offering in 
secondary schools are the grouping of subjects into greater numbers of 
“courses” or curricula, increased tendencies to vocationalization, the in- 
vention of new techniques of curriculum-making, and the adaptation of 
subject matter to the differing capacities of pupils enrolled. All these 
innovations are in harmony with the increasing proportion of youth en- 
rolled in our schools and with the changing concepts of purpose of the 
schools as these have already been reviewed. 


Modifications of Teaching Procedure 


Another type of change that has come into our schools in recent years 
is in the field of methods of teaching. Among the innovations that have 
found place—in varying proportions of schools, to be sure—are what are 
called directed or supervised study, the project and problem methods, 
socialization, and individualization. Although the advent of these innova- 
tions is not fully to be accounted for by the popularization of education 
on the secondary school level, the question is worth asking as to whether 
our development of interest in teaching technique was not in considerable 
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part stimulated by our greater difficulty in securing anything like a mastery 
of content by less capable pupils. The superior pupil is always more 
adept at self-instruction than is the average or inferior pupil. That is, 
instructional procedure is, relatively speaking, not a matter of as much 
consequence to him. During the period when our high schools were 
dominated by the selective principle, self-instruction accompanied by 
preparation exclusively outside the class period was more practicable than 
in the present situation when we are groping in an endeavor to be instruc- 
tionally helpful to a much larger proportion of the population. 


The Allied Activities 


No catalogue of noteworthy trends in secondary education could be 
complete that did not mention the recent expansion of interest in what are 
usually referred to as “extra-curricular activities.” There is little need of 
referring to these activities by their specific names before an audience of 
this kind whose members are daily confronted with their almost infinite 
variety. It is desirable, however, at least to name some of the large groups 
of these activities, so that we may revive for the moment our impression of 
their wide scope. These activities include among others, the athletic, the 
musical, the literary, the dramatic, the forensic and the more purely social. 
They include welfare activities as well as organizations aiming at co- 
operation in school control. They include a host of subject clubs. 

In an important sense development of these activities may be regarded 
as further evidence of emphasis on values intimate with everyday needs 
and interests rather than the remoter values of selection and preparation 
for higher levels of education and of mental discipline. In fact, when one 
analyzes the claims made on behalf of these activities, one finds that they 
coincide with claims made for the subjects of study. These claims are 
readily transmuted into aims and purposes and, when this is done, it 
appears that these purposes are much the same as the concepts of purposes 
entertained for the secondary school as these were summarized at an 
earlier point in this presentation. The notable exception is the quite 
logical one, that they stress more than others the civic-social purpose. 
This is logical because the activities with which we are here concerned 
are for the most part group activities involving social relationships and 
social participation. 

In view of what has been said, these activities may and should be 
regarded as extensions of the curriculum, rather than as something separate 
and distinct from the training program. They may, therefore, like the 
expanding curriculum, be regarded as further evidence of the adjustments 
we are making toward a modern popularized secondary school. 


The Guidance Program 
Another characteristic of the modern high school in harmony with the 
changes already reviewed is the increasing interest in and development 
of the guidance program. Given a rapid influx of youth into the school 
with a rapid expansion of the offering and efforts at adjustment and dis- 
tribution are inevitable. There are, to be sure, other factors in the need 
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for the program of guidance activity, factors lying largely outside the 
school. Among these are the increasing complexity of economic and 
social life, with its accompanying multiplication of occupational special- 
izations; the city-ward movement of the population; and the changing 
status of women, inclusive of the wider range of occupational opportunity 
open to her. 

As just hinted, the guidance program must have two main aspects, 
adjustment and distribution. There is, first, the need of adjusting the 
pupil to the school situation inclusive of the curriculum, besides the need 
of adjusting the curriculum to the pupil. Obviously, the older curriculum 
is not suitable for many now pouring into the schools. Pupils must also 
be properly distributed to the opportunities for training provided (oppor- 
tunities we have seen to be experiencing rapid extension) and to occu- 
pational life outside the school. The two phases are not always distinct, 
but it is helpful to think of the guidance program as being made up of 
these two elements. 

In a recent study of guidance activities in almost three hundred fifty 
secondary schools distributed over the entire country it was found that 
most schools had made promising beginnings and that in a small propor- 
tion of schools there were already in operation rather extended guidance 
programs. However, in certain phases of the study, the findings were 
somewhat disappointing. For example, a practically negligible relation- 
ship was found between the pupil-teacher ratio (the average number of 
pupils per teacher) and the number of different guidance activities being 
carried on. The expectation might well be that the smaller this ratio the 
larger the development of the guidance program because of the larger 
amount of time available for the work. Again, there was little relationship 
between the extent of development and the organization of guidance 
service in the school. It might be expected that certain types of organ- 
ization might be more conducive to development of the work than others. 
Again, while activities concerned with the adjustment phase of guidance 
were not uncommon, activities relating to the distribution phase were all 
too few. Despite these discouraging impressions, there was evidence of 
much interest in the subject and of appreciation of the meaning of guidance 
for the modern secondary school, an interest and appreciation anticipative 
of rapid development during the next few years. 

It can hardly be out of place to insist that guidance should not be con- 
ceived, as is now too prevalently done, as something to be attached to the 
school. Instead, it should be woven into the fabric of secondary education. 
For those who administer or teach in the secondary school of the future. 
attitudes of guidance should operate as subconsciously as did those of 
selection in the high school of a quarter to a half century ago. 


The Vertical Extension of Secondary Education 


Last in the procession of changes to be reviewed are those which are 
extending our secondary school downwards through junior high school 
reorganization and upwards by means of the junior college. One or both 
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of these extensions are called for by some of the changes already reviewed, 
as the popularization of education on the high school level, the widened 
offering inclusive of opportunities for vocational training, and the need 
for guidance. 

No one conversant with the status of secondary education in California 
need be told that both types of extension have made considerable progress 
during the past fifteen to twenty years. But the development in these 
directions is not limited to this state. The junior high school even now 
is in operation in fully three-fourths of the cities of the United States 
with populations of 100,000 and over and is also to be found in large 
proportions of smaller communities. It is destined in one form or another 
to find its place as a near-universal feature of our secondary school system. 


The junior college also has made large strides in the country as a 
whole. It was my privilege last year to make a recount of all junior 
colleges in order to compare the status of the movement with that found 
in a study made by similar methods five years previously. Of public 
junior colleges, that is, those maintained as parts of public school systems, 
there were in 1927 a total of at least 105, a number which has been 
increased by ten to twenty since the gathering of these data. In 1922 
there were 45 such units. Of junior colleges on state foundations there 
were 31 in 1927, this number representing only a moderate increase over 
the five-year period. This small increase was owing to the defection from 
the movement of a number of normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Private junior colleges outnumbered both other types, totalling 189. These 
had increased from 137 during the half-decade since 1922. Of all three 
types the count showed 325, an increase from less than two hundred 
arrived at by the similar count in 1922. If it had been possible to locate 
all junior colleges, the total number would doubtless have been in excess 
of 350. The enrollment in these units is this year far beyond 40,000, 
equivalent to the enrollment in four or five large state universities. 


Something of the dynamic nature of the junior college movement may 
be gained from the rate of its growth and its present status compared 
with that of four-year colleges and universities. Everyone knows that 
Harvard College, the first of these institutions established with us, was 
founded in 1638. This means that the history of our American college 
or university extends over the period of almost three centuries. The total 
number of such institutions at the present time is suggested by the fact 
that annually the number reporting to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation (not including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) is somewhere 
between seven and eight hundred. Within the period of a quarter century 
there has come on the educational scene a new institution which now 
numbers half the total of colleges and universities. No movement of 
this magnitude can be without profound meaning for the organization of 
American education. 

The junior high school and the junior college are rapidly achieving 
for us an eight-year period of secondary education. In fact, they are 
ushering in, in co-operation with the other trends previously reviewed, 
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the Great American Secondary School. They will at the same time assist 
in achieving for us the veritable university, whose work will properly 
begin near the opening of the present third college year. 


The Interrelationship and Justification of the Changes 


There is doubtless no single force at work bringing about the changes 
that have been thus briefly reviewed—curriculum expansion, modification 
in methods of teaching, development of the extra-curriculum, the guidance 
movement, and vertical extension of the period of secondary education. 
The influences must be at least several, working in conjunction. Never- 
theless, in the last analysis one of the most potent of these forces must be 
the popularization of education and our aspirations for a genuinely de- 
mocratized secondary school. This potent force goes far to explain the 
coming at about the same time of all the changes that have been reviewed. 
These changes have in this interrelationship a powerful endorsement. 
They are supported also by the newer concepts of purpose entertained by 
leaders in the field of secondary education as these have already been 
summarized, purposes in harmony with this aspiration for a democratized 
secondary school. All manifestations of change along lines referred to 
may not turn out to be beneficial and constructive, but they are without 
question in the right general direction. 

There is, to be sure, a good deal of criticism of American secondary 
education, and especially of these changes which it is undergoing. The 
criticism often emanates from European visitors to our shores or from 
American visitors to European secondary schools, especially those of 
France and Germany. What is done in our schools, these critics feel, does 
not compare favorably with what goes on in the lycée or in the gym- 
nasium, which are essentially selective institutions. The fault is not so 
much in our schools as in the failure of the critics to understand or sym- 
pathize with our American program of a popularized secondary school. 

In this connection I may refer to a recent experience which afforded 
a refreshing contrast with the persistent disparagement of our secondary 
school work. It was my privilege not long since to converse at some 
length with a member of the Swedish Parliament who was in this country 
in the interests of a program of adult education. As the outcome of an 
earlier expedition here this man had written and published in his home 
land a volume on “The School Ways of a Democracy.” During the con- 
ference our talk turned to a comparison of European and American 
secondary schools. Among other questions which I asked him was one 
concerning his attitude toward those who criticize unfavorably our efforts 
toward the popularized school. His answer was to the effect that one of 
his greatest desires is that Swedish secondary education should move in 
the direction our own schools are going. He could conceive no greater 
good for Swedish youth, Swedish education, and Swedish civilization than 
the universal secondary education which we are endeavoring to achieve. 
He took occasion to commend specifically certain of the trends we have 
reviewed in this presentation. 
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Therefore, instead of suffering a twinge of conscience whenever some 
new observer of our schools reiterates the traditional criticism, and then 
proceeding to set up higher selective barriers, we should consider again 
with full appreciation how the popularization of secondary education is 
related to the genius of our civilization; we should then continue to make 
such readjustment of the means and methods in our schools as is neces- 
sary for adapting them to this popularization. By intelligent and persistent 
effort we should be able to render a substantial service to the world’s 
progress by providing the models of practice to be followed in European 
countries when they shall have arrived at the degree of popularization we 
have already achieved. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Chief of Division of City Secondary Schools, 
State Department of Education 


HE Old and the New High School. We are frequently told 
that the high school of today is different from the high school 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago; and recently Professor 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, commenting 
upon this difference, stated that 


The boy who did not aspire to one of the professions never thought of 
spending the time and the considerable sum of money that would be required to 
complete a secondary school course. . . . The door leading into the secondary 
school was closed to all but a fraction of the chidren in any community. .. . 
But what a change has taken place, especially during the past two decades! 
Now, “all educational doors are wide open. A few years ago it was the unusual 
thing for a graduate of the grammar school to continue on into a secondary 
school; now it is the usual and expected thing. 1 








Persistence of Traditional Program. We are conscious of these and 
other new conditions; but the traditional high school program and old 
practice seem to persist as major factors. Dr. Judd points this out in his 
report on secondary education in the Texas Educational Survey, when he 
says: 

, There has been for many years a general complaint throughout the country 
that college requirements have so dominated the high schools and have been so 
slow to abandon tradition that in many instances the work of both the college 
and the high school trains students away from life rather than for life.? 

The Texas Survey of Secondary Education shows that only thirty high 
schools did not report that the principal aim was to prepare pupils for 
college entrance. Eighty-nine per cent, in other words, of the Texas high 
schools, according to the findings of the survey, had as the principal aim to 
prepare pupils for college entrance.® 





1 The Nation’s Schools, January, 1928, p. 33. 
2 Texas Educational Survey Report, Vol. III, p. 30. 
8 Texas Educational Survey Report, Vol. III, p. 32. 
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I wonder how many states are doing much better. Yet, on an average, 
not more than 10 per cent of high school pupils enter professional pursuits ; 
and less than 7 per cent of the nation’s workers are engaged in the pro- 
fessions. 


Increased Enrollment and Increased Cost. Thirty-five years ago only 
68.6 per cent of the children of school age attended public schools, whereas 
today there are 83 per cent enrolled. In 1890 only 1.6 per cent of those 
enrolled were attending high schools, while today the percentage has 
mounted to fifteen. In California it is nearly 16 per cent; and this state 
leads the world with nearly 5 per cent of its whole population attending 
high schools. Naturally this means a marked increase in cost. In thirty- 
five years the cost of education has increased 1,400 per cent, while our 
population has increased only 83 per cent. 


Recognition of Need for Transformation in N. E. A. Reports. Largely 
because of these and other facts, the N. E. A. committee on the articula- 
tion of high school and college, which made its report in 1911, indicated 
the need for the transformation of the high school in these words : 


Not only is it the duty of the high school to lay the foundations of good 
citizenship and to help in the wise choice of a vocation, but it is equally impor- 
tant that the high school should make specific contribution to the efficiency of 
the individual along various broad lines. In our industrial democracy the 
development of individual aptitudes and unique gifts is quite as important as 
the development of the common elements of culture. 


The commission on the reorganization of secondary education attempted 
to help in bringing about the transformation of the high school in an orderly 
and organized way by setting forth in its report, “those fundamental prin- 
ciples that would be most helpful in directing secondary education.” 


These fundamental, or cardinal, principles, as you are well aware, were 
stated in 1918 as: (a) health, (b) command of fundamental processes, 
(c) worthy home membership, (d) vocation, (e) citizenship, (f) worthy 
use of leisure time, (g) ethical character. 


Application of Cardinal Principles. ‘The translation of these cardinal 
principles into daily practice,” said Clarence D. Kingsley, “will of neces- 
sity call for continued study and experiment on the part of the administra- 
tive officers and teachers in secondary schools.” 


We may very pertinently now, ten years later, ask this question: How 
effectively have we translated into daily practice the cardinal principles of 
secondary education formulated in 1918 by the commission on the reorgani- 
zation of secondary education? A pointed answer to the question is found 
in an investigation which represents “an attempt to discover the facts re- 
garding current curriculum practice in the senior high school, general 
trends within the program of studies, and the philosophy of secondary 
education, held by members of the administrative, supervisory and teaching 
staffs. Fifteen cities, representing progressive tendencies in secondary 
education and distributed from coast to coast and from the Great Lakes to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, were included” in this study* which was made by Dr. 
George S. Counts of Columbia University. 

A conclusion based upon this study, which is in keeping with the find- 
ings of the Texas survey, is stated by Dr. Counts® as follows: 

The high school of today . . . is peculiarly ill-adapted to the needs of the 
present high school population. The character of this population has been 
changing rapidly and radically since 1890. The traditional program, in so far 
as it was ever adapted to the achievement of any genuine educational purpose, 
was designed to provide a narrow, academic education for the children of a 
small privileged social class or for the exceptional children of less-favored 
parentage. To the extent that this program survives today, it is manifestly 
unsuited to the demands made upon it. Formerly the secondary school min- 
istered to the needs of a privileged class or provided the means of entrance into 
that class; today it is supposed to minister to the needs of all classes. It cannot 
perform these new functions with the old program, however. 

Furthermore, at the fourth international conference of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship held at Locarno, Switzerland, last August, Dr. Paul Deng- 
ler, director of the Austro-American Institute, in his address on secondary 
education, said emphatically, this: “A great problem that we have to solve 
finally in a practical way, not merely to discuss, is the transformation of 
the secondary school.” It is quite evident, therefore, that the transforma- 
tion of the secondary school clearly set for as an urgent need in 1918 by the 
commission on the reorganization of secondary education, has not as yet 
been effected. 

Four Vital Questions 

There are four vital questions which must be answered in a practical 
way, if we are to bring about this much needed transformation. These are: 

First—Whom shall we teach? 

Second—What shall we teach? 

Third—How shall we teach? 

Fourth—How shall we account for the product? 

The first question has to do with selection and grouping of students, 
the second with the curriculum, the third with teaching methods and per- 
sonnel, and the fourth with placement. 


Whom Shall We Teach? 


In attempting to answer the first question: Whom shall we teach? we 
are at once confronted with the necessity of defining the objective of the 
high school. 

Is the high school, for instance, to be concerned only with pupils who 
plan to go to higher institutions of learning, or is the high school to be 
concerned with developing in every pupil, in terms of his interests, needs 
and capacities, the power which will enable him to think and act as a 
socially efficient person, an intelligent citizen, and a capable worker, in 
whatever walk of life he may find himself? Is it the responsibility of the 


4The Senior High School Curriculum—George S. Counts, University of Chicago, 
1926, p. 5. 

5 The Senior High School Curriculum—George S. Counts, University of Chicago, 
1926, p. 147. 
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high school to provide a program of education designed to make all pupils 
civically and socially efficient, while it provides, also, college preparatory 
instruction for some, and vocational education for others? 

The objective of the high school must be clearly defined and understood 
before we can answer satisfactorily the question: Whom shall we teach? 
Before attempting to define the objective these significant facts should be 
considered : 

In our state, on an average, about thirty-three pupils out of every 
hundred who enter the ninth grade of the high school are graduated. On 
an average, less than 32 per cent of the graduates of our California high 
schools enter higher institutions of learning. 

The population of the high school of today is different from that of the 
high school of twenty, fifteen or even ten years ago. In defining, therefore, 
the objective of the high school of today we cannot escape realizing, if the 
definition is comprehensive, that we have the responsibility of providing 
adequate teaching for the following groups: 


The first group consists of pupils who complete the high school course 
and enter higher institutions to fit themselves for the professions. This 
group is about 10 per cent of the pupils entering the ninth grade. 

The second group is made up of those who complete the high school, 
course and enter higher institutions for the purpose of preparing themselves 
for other than professional occupations. This group represents about 3 per 
cent of those registering as ninth graders. 

The third group includes students who have entered gainful employ- 
ment after completing the high school course. This group represents ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of those entering the ninth grade. These three 
groups, totaling about 33 per cent, represent the average percentage of the 
ninth graders who are graduated from high school. 

The fourth group consists of high school pupils who do not complete 
the four-year course, but leave high school to enter employment before 
graduation. This is the largest group consisting of about 67 per cent of the 
pupils who register in the ninth grade. 

The practical answer, then, to the question: whom shall we teach? is 
to be found in the four distinct groups of pupils that we now have in our 
high schools. 


What Shall We Teach? 


The second question, What shall we teach? at once suggests curriculum 
construction. In that connection a statement from Bobbitt’s The Cur- 
riculum, is quite pertinent : 

An awakening education is everywhere coming to realize the need of work 
activities as the only possible normal method of preparing for the work of the 
world. 

Another fact which should be taken into consideration is what Pro- 
fessor O’Shea calls a new view of culture: 

We need to develop a new popular view of culture, says Professor O’Shea. 


We need to have parents, teachers, and laymen understand that a youth can 
become cultured without formal linguistic, or mathematical, or historical, or 
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scientific or any other special type of college study. We appear to be ready in 
this country to act on the view that culture does not mean the acquisition of any 
particular variety of facts. In America an individual may be regarded as 
cultured if he can pull his own oar, play an intelligent role as a citizen, under- 
stand the physical and social world environing him, and adjust himself in peace, 
harmony, and good will to the people among whom he lives. Any knowledge 
that will contribute to one or all of these ends is cultural. If our people would 
accept this general view and be governed by it in advising youth in respect to 
an educational course, we could solve some problems that perplex and embarrass 
college authorities today. . 

We are ready to make use of measurements of mental ability and of voca- 
tional aptitudes in the high school, so that we can, with considerable accuracy, 
predict whether or not a boy or girl will succeed in completing a traditional 
college course with reasonable success. It is not claimed that we have yet 
developed absolutely accurate measures of either intelligence or vocational 
aptitudes, but it is claimed that there are now available tests that will enable us 
to advise high school seniors with confidence whether they should go on to 
college or should enter fields of study or of work that do not require a high 
degree of linguistic or mathematical ability or the capacity to perform abstract 
or theoretical intellectual tasks. 

Let one thing be understood—the youth who is advised to go to college may 
not possess any higher type of ability than the youth who is advised to make 
preparation for a vocation or even a trade. The latter possesses a different kind 
of ability from the former; but the one may not be higher or more entitled to 
honor or distinction than the other. If we can correct the erroneous notion that 
has prevailed among us that the individual who can pursue abstract lines of 
intellectual work with success is necessarily superior to the individual who can 
succeed in concrete but not in abstract fields, we will find less popular resistance 
to the policy of making use of every new and approved method of determining 
an individual’s traits and abilities in the high school, and advising him in accord- 
ance therewith in respect to his future educational course. 


A question definitely related to: What shall we teach? is this: Where 
do pupils go after leaving high school? We may categorically indicate 
where pupils go from high school as follows: 


1. Some go to higher institutions of learning and enter the professions. 
2. Some go into semi-professional occupations. 

3. Some go into skilled occupations. 

4. Some go into unskilled or semi-skilled occupations. 


First Important Need. There is one need that is of decided importance 
to all high school students, regardless of where they may go. The first 
need is social understanding. The individual with social understanding 
usually has the right civic, occupational and social attitudes. That is to 
say he is very likely to be a good citizen, a good worker and a socially 
efficient person. He is most frequently loyal and co-operative ; and he has 
those qualities which are included in the expression, “ethical character.” 

These qualities usually express themselves through certain habits that 
are designated as the habits which account for success in any occupation. 
And these habits, it must be borne in mind, can most effectively be de- 
veloped by what is termed “a blending of the cultural and the vocational.” 

The vocational program is essentially a program of activity. Well 
directed activities, based upon the student’s interests, constitute the prac- 
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tical means of developing right habits, and help to give significant balance 
and importance to the non-vocational or cultural subjects. 

In the report of the committee on the articulation of high school and 
college we find this statement : 


It would seem that some have come to believe the oft-repeated statement 
that the cultural should precede the vocational; but an organic conception of 
education demands the early introduction of training for individual usefulness, 
thereby blending the cultural and the vocational ; for only then does the cultural 
receive its social significance and importance. In other words, the boy who 
pursues both the cultural. and the vocational sees the relation of his own work 
to the work of others and to the welfare of society; whereas the cultural without 
the vocational leaves him a mere spectator in the theater of life, and the boxes 
in this theater are already over-crowded. 


What Is the Value of the Industrial Arts? The industrial arts program 
should be considered a part of the program of general education. It is an 
activity program to help in the development of habits which are deemed an 
essential part of social understanding. 


The High School Student’s Second Important Need. A second impor- 
tant need is instruction in technical subjects. The degree to which such in- 
struction is needed depends, of course, upon whether a pupil plans to enter 
a higher institution of learning or to enter gainful employment in a specific 
occupation. For students who will not enter higher institutions of learning 
the instruction in technical subjects should be based upon the level of the 
occupation they probably will enter. Students who plan to enter the pro- 
fessional or semi-professional occupations will, of course, be given more 
intensive instruction in the technical subjects than those who plan to enter 
the skilled trades. 


The High School Student’s Third Important Need. A third important 
need is the skill or technique required for the actual doing of the work. 

Success in high school, as a rule, is measured in terms of units or 
credits. Success in any occupation usually is spoken of in terms of habits. 
Interviews with employers disclose the fact that the success of workers is 
measured by certain standards which are deemed essential to occupational 
success. After interviewing 83 employers to determine what criteria were 
being used in industry to measure the service of employees, a chart of 
essential habits was devised. Since devising the chart, more than fifty 
employers, to whom it was submitted, have stated that the criteria set forth 
are practical and sound. 


CRITERIA FOR MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS 
AND CITIZENS 


Habits Criteria 
1. Thoroughness. ..................c0« ..Completes every task. 
Carefully observes all details. 
Is painstaking. 
2. Economy in use of time and Gives constant and sustained attention to work. 
materials Is not easily distracted. 
Produces high quality commodity at minimum cost. 
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3. Resourcefulness ...................... Has effective substitution methods. 
Can meet and readily overcome obstacles. 
Has habitual self-possession. 
Adjusts himself quickly and effectively to new con- 
ditions. 
Can plan work independently. 


4. Dependability ........................... Is straightforward. 
Is punctual. 
Is truthful. 
Lives up to his promises. 


5. Physical fitness..........................Does not complain of ill health. 
Seldom lays off. 
Is a clean thinker. 


6. Vocational fitness.................... ..Is respected for his craft skill. 
Takes pride in his work. 
Is improving himself in night school or through cor- 
respondence courses. 


Oe ee Is a good team worker. 
Has a good word for his boss and those who work 
with him. 
Is proud of his city. 
Discusses questions of public welfare intelligently. 
Votes regularly. 


These essential habits may be grouped under the three needs enumer- 
ated: first, social understanding ; second, technical knowledge, and third, 
skill or technique. The practical answer, then, to the question: What shall 
we teach? is to be found in curricula that will fit some pupils for advan- 
tageous entrance to higher institutions of learning and others for gainful 
employment in different occupational levels, in terms of the three essential 
needs designated as social understanding, technical knowledge and skill or 
technique. 


A suggested outline is submitted as an aid in developing high school 
curricula which attempt to answer in a practical way the question: What 
shall we teach? 


How Shall We Teach? 


The third question which must be answered in attempting to transform 
the high school is: How shall we teach? 


The answer to this question requires a consideration of the kind of 
teachers needed, and the kind of teacher-training program that may pro- 
duce such teachers. 


We need teachers who believe with Dr. Bobbitt that ‘an awakening 
education is everywhere coming to realize the need of work activities as the 
only possible normal method of preparing for the work of the world” ; and 
that, as Professor O’Shea maintains, “the individual who can pursue 
abstract lines of intellectual work with success is mot necessarily superior 
to the individual who can succeed in concrete but not in abstract fields.” 
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TABLE INDICATING FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN DEVELOPING 
THE CURRICULA DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 








Student’s Needs Means of Meeting Needs Results 
I. Social Understanding Instruction in school in: Habits of: 
The human relationships English Thoroughness 
which have to do with Languages Economy in use of 
the qualities of character History time and materials 
that are deemed reces- Economics Resourcefulness 
sary to make the individ- Elementary Sociology Dependability 


II. 


ual socially efficient. 


Technical Knowledge 


Physical Education 
Biology 


Class or group discussion, 


under skillful leadership, 
of actual cases illustrating 
the value of habits to be 
developed. 


Instruction in school in: 


Co-operation 
Physical fitness 


Adequate preparation 


The information required Chemistry for students plan- 
to develop the skill nec- Physics ning to enter higher 
essary to do satisfactory Mathematics institutions of learn- 
work in the occupation Drawing ing. 

for which training is Laboratory work Craft knowledge 
given. 


III. Skill or Technique 


The actual doing of the 
work for those who are 
planning to enter 

1. Professional pursuits. 


2. Non-professional pur- 
suits. 


. Pre-professional training 


. Preparatory occupational 


training in school or prac- 
tical work on the job in a 


Advantageous en- 
trance to higher in- 
stitutions of learn- 
ing. 


Craft skill 
Craft speed 
Craft accuracy 





co-operative education 
program. 


Craft practice 


We need teachers who believe that we are inconsistent if we compel 
boys and girls to attend high school full time until they are 16 years of age 
and part time until they are 18 years old, without making provision for a 
program of education suited to their interests, needs and capacities. 


We need teachers who are pupil-centered, and not subject-centered ; 
teachers who, as Dr. Lange used to emphasize, clearly realize that they are 
teaching pupils and not subject-matter. 
~~ We need teachers who can effectively humanize their relationships with 
their pupils. 

We need teachers who believe that the high school curriculum should 
consist of “a blending of the cultural and the vocational” ; that it should be 
adapted to “the varying needs” of high school pupils “without closing to 
them the possibility of continued education in higher institutions.” We 
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need teachers who are willing and qualified to participate in building such 
a curriculum. 

We need teachers who believe that the effectiveness of teaching is to be 
measured not in terms of grades, units or credits which students receive 
in school, but in terms of the social understanding, of the technical knowl- 
edge and of the skill or technique expressed in the occupational levels in 
which students do the work of the world as civically, socially and occupa- 
tionally efficient persons. 

In the light of these facts, the question: How shall we teach? may be 
answered in this way: 

We should teach with the full consciousness that guidance, educational, 
social, and vocational, is an integral part of the program of public educa- 
tion, and of efficient teaching. 

Twenty years ago, Frank Parsons, then professor in Boston University, 
stated : 

When we consider the question of guidance we are considering not some- 
thing that is to be added to education, not something that exists outside, but 


something that is really in the very center of education itself. When we speak 
of guidance, therefore, we are speaking of an integral part of education. 


The ultimate measure of the effectiveness of guidance is successful 
placement ; and that leads us to the question: How shall we measure the 
product of the high school? which is the fourth question connected with the 
transformation of the high school. 


How Shall We Measure the Product of the High School P 


Successful placement is the positive and practical way of measuring 
the product of the high school. That means that the individual is placed 
as a civically, socially and occupationally efficient person; or that he suc- 
cessfully enters higher institutions of learning; or that he is accounted for 
in some other way. 

We are realizing more and more clearly every day that guidance, social 
and educational as well as vocational, is essential and fundamental in 
solving the problem of the transformation of secondary education. During 
the seventeen years following the report of the committee on articulation of 
high school and college, we have consciously attempted to reorganize 
secondary education in terms of graduation requirements expressed in units 
or credits in prescribed and elective subjects, and in terms of majors and 
minors in these subjects. We are not satisfied with the results. We believe 
that a more effective and practical way of reorganizing secondary education 
is to develop training programs, not only in terms of units or credits, but 
also in terms of the habits that the individual needs to conduct himself as a 
capable worker, an intelligent citizen, and a socially efficient person. 

Dr. Paul Dengler, as has been pointed out, stated: “A great problem 
that we have to solve finally in a practical way, not merely to discuss, is 
the transformation of the secondary school” ; and one of the practical ways 
of transforming the high school is a program of co-operative education. 
By co-operative education is meant that form of education which provides 
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for a division of the pupil’s time so that he may spend at least 50 per cent 
of his time “on the job,” getting training under actual employment condi- 
tions, and the remainder of his time in school instruction. Co-operative 
education is a practical answer to every one of the four questions discussed. 


First: Whom Shall We Teach? Co-operative education offers a prac- 
tical way of selecting and grouping pupils according to interests, needs and 
capacities. 

Second: What Shall We Teach? Co-operative education offers the 
practical means of developing curricula in terms of activities as well as in 
terms of subject matter, utilizing in a practical way the experience of the 
craftsmen and of the instructors. 


Third: How Shall We Teach? Again co-operative education is the 
practical means of giving each student job training under actual employ- 
ment conditions and instruction in school in technical subjects and in social 
studies, with well qualified teachers who clearly realize the importance of 
teaching pupils ; who measure the effectiveness of teaching in terms of the 
success of the individual as an intelligent citizen, a socially efficient person 
and a capable worker. 

Finally, co-operative education is the practical answer to the fourth 
question: How shall we account for the product of the school? since co- 
operative education develops conditions which make it feasible and prac- 
tical, through placement service, to absorb the school product in suitable 
employment, thereby enabling the school to measure the value of its product 
in terms of civic, social, and occupational success. 

The effectiveness of co-operative education rests fundamentally upon 
vocational guidance which the National Vocational Guidance Association 
has defined as “the giving of information, experience, and advice in regard 
to choosing an occupation, preparing for it, entering upon it, and progress- 
ing in it.” 

“Vocational guidance,” says Dr. Harry D. Kitson of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “is really a vast social movement requiring the co-ordination of a 
number of agencies in each community looking towards the advancement 
of the welfare of every individual in the community. School administrators 
should lead this enterprise and should inspire the rest of the community.” 

One of the most practicable ways to lead this social enterprise and 
gradually effect the transformation of the high school is the program of 
co-operative education. 

Co-operative education,* then, seems to be one of the promising and 
practical ways of solving the problem of the transformation of the high 
school to meet the varying needs, interests, and capacities of the pupils who 
now attend; and of “translating into daily practice,” the several cardinal 
principles of secondary education formulated in 1918 by the commission on 
the reorganization of secondary education. 





Before attempting to establish co-operative education in any high school, an evalua- 
tion of the work of the high school is suggested as a first step. A practical procedure for 
a preliminary evaluation has been devised. Copies of this suggested procedure may be 
obtained by making application to the State Department of Education, Sacramento. 








ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 
BALDWIN M. WOODS 


Associate Dean of the University of California 


) SpE GREATEST difficulty in the study of admission plans is 
Pa to agree upon the essentials and to focus our attention upon 
Ya them. Is it the present system that is giving trouble, or is it 
<5 the problem of administering the system? 
Two concepts of admission requirements may be reviewed. 
The first is that of exclusion. If a university is regarded as a castle sur- 
rounded by a high wall, designed to prevent entrance, then the university is 
committed on the one hand to maintaining and improving the wall and the 
secondary schools and their students are assigned the task of scaling it. 
In time, they will, of course, desire to batter it down. 

On the other hand, we may regard admission requirements as the 
measure of a completed foundation, to be laid by the students. It was 
Chancellor Jordan, I believe, who said that he could conceive of no greater 
tragedy than a man who, having laid the educational foundation for a 
woodshed, discovered in later life that he could otherwise have built a 
mansion or, possibly, a cathedral. From this point of view, admission re- 
quirements are an acceptance test of the foundation, a structure built upon 
scholarship, character, and native ability. There is no division among us, 
I believe, in the desire that every student shall be aided to build the best 
possible foundation. 

Judgment and sentiment, but not sentimentalism, are needed to deter- 
mine valid requirements. Weakness in our whole educational system, as 
well as its inherent strength, must be appraised. We must not be too thin- 
skinned, either in the university, or the schools, when a critic, even though 
a foreigner, fails to praise us. If the European educator tells us that we 
waste time, that our college students on the average require two years 
longer to get to college than the European student of the same capacity, and 
that they rarely master subjects to the same degree, the answer is not oratory 
with immediate denial, but analysis and appraisal of results. Let us sup- 
pose that such criticisms are based on false assumptions. Nevertheless, 
much good can come to us from a dispassionate analysis of them. Dif- 
ferences between American and European systems of education are to be 
expected. An invitation to self-analysis, however, should rarely be de- 
clined. It will do us all good to aspire to thoroughness, and we agree that 
a challenge to the brains and industry of a boy is to be desired. From 
these general remarks, I wish to pass to a discussion of available systems of 
college admission. 

Three plans are in effect in the United States. Each has its strong 
supporters. 

1. Admission by entrance examinations. The best examples are prob- 
ably Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in this country, and practically all 
English and Continental institutions. For admission to Harvard, the pre- 
vailing method is for a student to present a high school program of college 
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preparatory type, with recommending grades in three-fourths or more of 
his “units,” and to pass at one session comprehensive examinations in four 
or five high school subjects. For this purpose, four years of English, for 
example, are considered a subject. 

The merits of this system are considered to be: 


(a) The subject as a whole is stressed. The student is required to do more 
than master small sections for daily recitation. 

(b) The system paces the teacher. There is no time for loitering. 

(c) The student has a definite goal to reach. 

(d) A national standard is established by means of the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


If it should prove desirable for the University of California to adopt 
this system, or a modification of it, the change from the present system 
should be made gradually. Since each institution assigns its own passing 
marks to the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
the University could start with low passing marks, 40 or 50, say, instead 
of 60 or 75, and avoid injustice to students. 

2. Admission by certificate, the university assuming the responsibility 
of acceptance or rejection. 

The best examples are Western and Mid-Western universities, both 
state and private. The majority of American colleges employ this system. 
For admission, the student is expected to present a list of college prepara- 
tory subjects, specified by the college, and a transcript of his high school 
record showing satisfactory scholarship. 

The University of California employed this plan, first for accredited 
subjects and later for accredited schools, from 1884 to 1919. 

As colleges have found it necessary to limit the number of freshmen 
admitted, they have added supplementary tests and requirements, intended 
to provide information enabling the institution to arrange the candidates 
in order of merit. 


Several difficulties are experienced in this plan, but its merits are usually 
considered sufficient to counterbalance its defects. 


(a) The list of college preparatory subjects is likely to be considered somewhat 
arbitrary. 


(b) There is difficulty in making exceptions in favor of applicants with minor 
deficiencies. 


(c) The school catering to many colleges has a complicated advisory problem, 
especially if a student attempts to provide for non-acceptance by the institu- 
tion preferred by him by preparing concurrently for a second and possibly 


third institution. Fortunately, the differences in requirements are usually 
not radical. 


3. Admission by certificate, the principal of the accredited school as- 
suming the responsibility of selection. This is the California plan, adopted 
by the University of California in 1919 at the urgent request of the 
secondary schools. For admission, the student is expected to follow a 
program of preparatory studies, selected by his school principal and de- 
signed to serve as a foundation for his college work. In order to gain the 
principal’s recommendation, he must meet all requirements set by his 
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principal, including a certain minimum scholarship average. The school is 
judged by its ability to maintain in the long run a record not seriously below 
the average of all the accredited schools. The system has excellent features : 
(a) The exceptions to fixed rules are made by the principal who is in a position 

to get the facts and evaluate them. 
(b) The preparatory program can be varied to meet special needs of students 

and to recognize special aptitudes. 
(c) The college preparatory group of students becomes a natural subdivision in 

the guidance system of the school. 

The three systems, as outlined above, are all feasible and all available. 
They represent much accumulated experience. No system will work per- 
fectly, of course, and there will always be present the temptation to try a 
different one when the plan in use gives difficulty. 

Probably our first attempt should be that of listing problems en- 
countered in the present system, with the answers proposed. 

1. It is said that the division of the freshman class at the University 
into two parts, the upper two-thirds and the lowest third, is arbitrary, and 
that “it is unfair to assume that one-third of the class is unsatisfactory.” 
No such assumption is implied or involved. The class is so divided 
because it is desired to make a simple division, leaving fewer than one- 
half in the lower part. Each school is expected in the long run to con- 
tribute students who fall two-thirds in the upper part and one-third in the 
lower. Students who are unsatisfactory are presumably those who are 
dismissed or persuaded to change their plan of education. The number 
dismissed at Berkeley in December, 1927, was about 4 per cent of the 
enrollment. This is a typical figure, which has been approximated for a 
number of years. 

2. It is suggested that ratings be based upon a year’s work instead of a 
semester’s. There are difficulties in this, but if, on discussion, the change 
seems desirable, I believe that it would gladly be made. 

3. “The list of accredited schools should be reduced to one group,” it is 
stated. The use of two groups has permitted demotion of a school from 
Group A to Group B without loss of the recommending privilege. Since a 
school is not demoted until it has a below-average record for at least three 
consecutive years, a school in Group A cannot be removed from the ac- 
credited list in less than six years. This provides against arbitrary action 
or records of unfortunate students. 

4. “Ratings should be based upon the records in all collegiate institu- 
tions receiving our students,” some assert. The University has been in- 
creasingly attentive to the records made in other institutions. This year’s 
record will include the figures for the University of California, both at 
Berkeley and at Los Angeles, for Stanford, Southern California, Pomona, 
California Institute, Occidental, and Mills College. A composite figure for 


a given school would, however, be much less enlightening than the separate 
figures. 


A number of additional problems could be mentioned. They should all 
be faced. The University has confidence in the wisdom of the school men 
of California. It will be glad to appoint a committee of its representatives 
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to meet with a similar committee of high school men and to undertake 
further study of the problems involved. Our past experience in working 
together should be of inestimable aid in obtaining a good solution to a 
problem of common concern. There is and there should be room in the 
University for every promising student. The greatest disappointment and 
perhaps the greatest problem is encountered in those students to whom the 
limitless opportunities of a university education make but a feeble appeal. 





OBJECTIVES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ART MAJOR 
HELEN M. HOWELL 


Associate in Art, University of California at Los Angeles 


Oa) HAVE found that if one asks a modern high school art teacher 
(¢ for his course of study, he will give it reluctantly and with 
iG) apologies. He will admit that it was published only last year, 
M2) 4 but he will add, “We are not teaching it that way now.” The 

curriculum in the hands of live art teachers is a dynamic, 
growing thing. This is not an indication that there is about it anything 
accidental or unstable, but rather that its standards of achievement are so 
high that satisfaction is never fully attained. It means that the school is 
awake to the fact that new situations must be met in new ways. 

The strength or weakness of this growing, changing curriculum lies in 
the fundamental ideas upon which it is organized, rather than in its details 
of content. The stability of its foundation is entirely dependent upon the 
objectives in the minds of the teachers and administrators who are the 
curriculum builders in each high school. 

Our primary consideration is with our own beliefs in relation to the 
objectives of high school art education. We need to take stock of our old 
ones, to measure them by the highest of standards and to remodel them to 
fit the new situation in which they are about to be employed. 

The responsibility both for determining art major objectives and for 
shaping art major curricula cannot be assumed by art teachers alone, no 
matter how capable they may be. So long as they are left to “swing it 
alone” progress is bound to be most limited. When art was only an extra, 
an elective subject, it could perhaps be handled that way, with a fair 
measure of success, but the art major demands an active, participating 
kind of co-operation on the part of the administrator. This does not mean 
that he should be expected to acquire an art education in extension courses 
or to assume responsibilities for which he is untrained. It does mean that 
it is the very definite obligation of every principal to develop a compre- 
hensive understanding of what art can and should mean in the lives of 
high school boys and girls. He cannot judge values, nor make decisions, 
nor successfully guide his students without this understanding. 

Everett Dean Martin, in The Meaning of a Liberal Education, in speak- 
ing of the difference between a free man and a fettered one, explains that 
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it is not a matter of differences in surrounding conditions, in opportunities, 
or in native equipment. “The free individual,” he says, “is the one who 
knows what he is doing and why.” 

In art education, many a principal is not a free individual. He is bound 
by misconception, limited ideas, and fears. He doesn’t know what is being 
done in art because he doesn’t know why. Sometimes his lack of under- 
standing leads to a lack of endeavor—a deliberate decision to leave it all 
to others. He fails to realize that there exists a world of beauty and interest 
which he should be enjoying for his own sake and with which he should 
be familiar for the sake of his students. Sometimes it results in a helpless 
perplexity as to what art really is; or again in the acceptance and use of a 
very limited conception, in the belief that it is a complete understanding. 
As in the stand-by story of the blind men and the elephant, some have felt 
its tail and think it a ropy thing, and some its side and are sure that it is 
like a wall. 

But art has so many parts to its anatomy that it is even more misunder- 
stood than was the elephant. Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of 
public schools, Missouri, writes of art: “Possessing such infinite propor- 
tions, it is only possible to approximate a definition of some phases of it. 
However, our concern is not so much to seek for a definition of art, but 
rather to understand its values in their relation to the lives of people. 
Since art embraces such a vast field, it is either potentially or dynamically 
present in the lives and environment of everyone.” Although it has to do 
with everyday domestic operations and business activities, it is more than 
a convenient tool. It has to do with pleasure and relaxation, and yet it is 
more than a diversion or a luxury. It fills our needs in countless ways, 
which may in themselves seem minor ones, but it is not of subordinate 
importance in living. 

Although it is so bound up with the objective things of life, it has to do 
with spiritual growth. The development of the capacity for response to 
beauty is one of the most fundamental needs of every human soul. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in a study of permanent life values, writes, “Beauty is a 
deathless interest and art abides.” 

If it were not deathless we surely should have killed it long ago, with 
our wayside advertising and our factories and homes filled with industrial 
atrocities. These are physical things, and yet they press in upon the spirit. 
The atmosphere of a church interior may be due to the restful lines of its 
lofty ceiling, its mellow stained glass windows and the notes of its organ. 
These are physical things—and yet they release the spirit for worship. 
When we stand beside the ocean or in the depths of the forest, we are in 
the presence only of that which is in harmony with the beauty within us 
and we are free to find ourselves. 

If we learn that children are being physically undernourished or are 
sleeping in airless rooms, our concern is apt to result in action. We should 
also feel impelled to do something about their spiritual starvation—and we 
can, through art education. 

Among the echoes which have come to us from the N. E. A. Depart- 
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ment of Superintendence meetings, we have heard it emphasized that the 
modern high school must meet the diversified needs of diversified groups 
of students. Dr. Gwinn, of San Francisco, spoke of the fact that under 
the roof of one high school we must now “train children for college, in- 
dustry, business, citizenship, and the home.” Dr. Koos, in his address 
spoke of these expanding needs and of the growing importance of educa- 
tional guidance. Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, counselor in the Rochester, 
N. Y., schools, said in her talk at one of the N. E. A. meetings: “A coun- 
seling program unified throughout all school units is one of the most im- 
portant steps for future development. Its two fundamental principles 
must be self-guided activity for the child and scientific approach for the 
counselor, guided by the one purpose of bringing life more abundant as its 
fulfillment.” 


We cannot bring “life more abundant,” we cannot adequately train for 
citizenship, or as one educator put it, “train in citizenship,” until we make 
a more definite effort to make the curriculum fill not only the physical, 
mental, and moral needs of our boys and girls, but their aesthetic needs as 
well. Not only must we shape it to fit some of the students but it must be 
made to fit them all. 


If I may refer to my own experience, I know the unhappiness of being 
a curriculum misfit. When people asked me how I liked high school, I 
wanted to reply, “I cordially dislike it,” but I didn’t, lest they would think 
I was lacking in the intelligence to get my lessons. Instead, I said, “Well, 
it isn’t too hard, but by the time I spend an hour on the street car coming 
home and then study my lessons for the next day, I have no time left in 
which to live and do all the things I love to do.” It did not occur to me 
that my high school activities in themselves ought to be giving me that 
opportunity for life. There were a few bright spots in those misfit days— 
an elective art course or two, and two others—one, an extra course in 
English, offering no credit and taught by a science instructor with a soul 
full of beauty. He gathered us into his third-story science room where he 
shared with us his favorite authors, who were read not for painful analysis 
but just for enjoyment, and he encouraged us to write for the pure joy of 
creative expression. The other bright spot was a corner of the library 
where I accidentally discovered several books illustrated by Dulac and 
Rackham and a few other favorite illustrators whom I had learned of 
through the public library and with whom every high school boy and girl 
should be familiar. I was starving for beauty and a chance to use an active 
imagination, but because I found it only in rare spots, I wasted valuable 
years, failed to make right adjustments, and formed many unsocial atti- 
tudes. 

Many beauty hungry mal-adjusted students are not discovered by the 
art department because they display no talent in creative work. Many of 
them perhaps never did do creative things in art, but this should not bar 
them from a curriculum where they will find themselves, and find life 
abundant through studies in art, which will develop their rich potentialities 
in appreciation instead of increasing their fears and strengthening their 
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misconceptions. They cannot get this through courses in perspective or 
drawing from plaster casts, and they cannot get it when forty or one hun- 
dred children are gathered into an auditorium and told to appreciate lantern 
slides. It can come only from active experiences with beauty, which will 
so stimulate their appetite for art study that it will become a permanent 
part of their lives and will enrich their study of other subjects as well. 
This is the student group most often neglected and misunderstood, but I 
believe that it is a large one and that our efforts to adapt the curriculum to 
its needs will be rich in fruition. 


In talking a few days ago, with the chairman of our department, I said, 
“I wonder if principals will fear to encourage the art major for college 
preparatory students lest they enter the university with inadequate prepara- 
tion for success in academic subjects?” I went on to express my conviction 
that for the high school student with aesthetic interests, academic subjects 
could become so vitalized, unified and related through art studies that they 
would mean far more and send him to the university with a better basis 
for academic success, and I spoke of possible related studies in history, 
drama, and literature. I asked her what she thought about it. In answer, 
she told me the story of a young man who graduated a few years ago from 
our department. 


In high school this young man actively disliked history, English, and 
all the other “subjects.” He was so unhappy that he left school altogether. 
Some interested relatives, knowing of his interest in art, made arrangements 
for him to enter the university art department as a special student. He 
came, and entered whole-heartedly into the work he loved. Before long he 
found himself going to history for material necessary in his studies of 
the art of different periods, and in his creative work in costume and furni- 
ture design and stage craft. He discovered to his surprise that history was 
no longer dead to him, but glowing with interest. His desire for other 
avenues of expressing his love for beauty led him into the study of English 
and the ambition to become a writer on art subjects. He soon made up his 
entrance requirements and graduated from the university. 


I went then to the office of the university examiner and asked his 
opinion on the subject of high school art and academic preparation for 
college. We counted up again the academic suggestions which the Univer- 
sity of California makes to high schools, but which do not have to be 
rigidly followed in California high schools. Even if they did, three of the 
fifteen entrance units would be left free for art. I said, “Suppose a student 
were to use four or even five, of these fifteen units, in art, do you think he 
would still be prepared to succeed in his university academic studies?” 
His answer was, “That would depend entirely upon his motive for studying 
art in high school. Our office would trace it only when he failed, but we 
should probably find that his failure was due not to the fact that he studied 
art, but that he took it in order to avoid the mental effort which academic 
studies involved. In the university, his wrong attitude or mental inability 
(whichever it might have been) persisted, resulting in failure.” 

The conclusion is, then, that the college preparatory art major is for 
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the intelligent and industrious student with genuine aesthetic interests. 
It is safe to assume that this student, when we have found him and fash- 
ioned a curriculum fitted to his requirements, will reward us by becoming 
more of a credit to his high school than if we had failed to provide for his 
special needs. 


For the pre-professional student, with his ability and interest, there 
are almost unlimited possibilities both in the quality of his attainment 
and in the variety of his fields of endeavor. Here, the important responsi- 
bility of the high school is that a firm foundation should be laid. The 
student should not be taught superficial ways of achieving results, but 
should become a free individual by knowing what he is doing and why. 


This can come only from a well planned sequence of courses through 
which he learns to see beauty and all of its expressions as a unified whole. 
His courses growing one out of the other should lead him into an intelligent 
freedom in expressing his feeling for beauty of line, for harmonious color, 
for fine spacing, and for beautiful proportion. 


The objectives for the non-college preparatory cultural student differ 
so slightly from the college preparatory cultural as to need no separate 
discussion. The one student prepares to continue his study in college, the 
other to do so independently. Curriculum differences would entirely de- 
pend upon individual ability and interest. 

The objectives for the practical arts student overlap considerably with 
those of other groups. They are not merely to give him a useful tool for 
his work and instrument for his play, but to teach him, through many 
practical experiences, according to his needs, what things are beautiful and 
why, that he may use his appreciation in the multiple activities of living. 

In those comparatively few situations where the work is for immediate 
vocational preparation, it becomes in its more advanced courses a bit more 
intensive in certain definite directions, but its principal objective should be 
to lay a foundation of genuine appreciation and understanding of the prin- 
ciples of fine composition which may be applied in any art expression. 
This should give him a basis for intelligent endeavor which will make 
possible the development of true creative power. 

The first undertaking of the administrator is, then, to devote his best 
thought to the establishment of objectives of unquestionable educational 
worth; and the second, to see that teaching practice directly contributes 
to the achievement of these goals. Full many a course in many a subject, 
which in reality is developing a lack of self-confidence and attitudes of 
distaste or misunderstanding, is justified somewhere on paper under the 
objective of the development of appreciation and power. 

Individual courses here or there might fall short of their purposes 
without seriously disturbing the entire organization, but the art major 
must measure up to the highest objectives. 

The knowledge that, through active co-operation in the development of 
worthwhile high school art major curricula, the educators of California 
may soon bring life more abundant to hundreds of boys and girls, is cer- 
tainly one to send us singing about our tasks no matter how arduous they 
may be. 
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A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
TECHNIQUE 


HELEN WATSON PIERCE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


E statement was recently made at a teachers’ institute by a 

well-known educator that the teaching art is best done by 

kindergarten teachers and that from then on, it is increasingly 

poor the higher you go. It is undoubtedly true in the secondary 

field that young teachers are steeped in theory of pedagogy, 
but unable to do effective teaching because of inexperience and a tendency 
to follow university methods of teaching. Again there are experienced 
teachers who are unwilling or unable to accept the changing conception of 
teaching to meet conditions of modern life. 

There are various types of teachers. We know the teacher who enter- 
tains her classes, the star performer who talks all the time. We know the 
“book” teacher, who assigns from pages “so and so” to page “so and so” 
and expects an exact recapitulation of what the book says without requiring 
thinking reactions on the part of the child. We know the military dis- 
ciplinarian in whose classes the formal atmosphere is so tense that it pro- 
hibits spontaneity. We know the teacher who constantly says “don’t” 
instead of “do.” The teachers for whom we are looking in our junior 
high schools are the ones who understand, can sympathize with, and can 
teach early adolescent boys and girls, those teachers who will use modern 
scientific helps, such as tests and measurements, but whose interest lies 
more in children than in subject matter. As Stableton says, “There is no 
greater blessing than can come to a boy (or girl) of this age, when he does 
not understand himself, than a good strong teacher who does understand 
him, has faith in him, and will day by day lead him until he can walk 
alone.” 

Our first task in the junior high school was to establish and perfect the 
organization. That has been fairly well done. 


Our second task was to reconstruct the curriculum to meet the needs of 
this new educational unit. We have done some of this and are doing more. 

The present task is the improvement of the teaching process. That is 
the problem that faces us now. 

Our time is too limited to give an adequate or exhaustive statement of 
teaching technique in the junior high schools. We can at the most merely 
suggest a few outstanding points to be kept in mind. 

We shall assume the following to be true: 

1. Certain well understood laws of learning that have been stated by various 


authorities in different ways, such as the laws of readiness, exercise, and 
effect, as enunciated by Thorndike. 


2. That the junior high school philosophy as stated by leading educators is 
accepted, namely : 
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(1) The junior high school should be the environment to meet the various 
and varying needs of early adolescent youth, physically, socially, men- 
tally, emotionally, and morally. 


(2) It is transitional in nature, an educational unit that articulates elementary 
and secondary school life, different from each. This implies a con- 
tinuance of the core of habits in the elementary field of arithmetic, citi- 
zenship, etc., and a natural, gradual, progressive development into 
secondary education. Broad general foundations in large units are 
laid from which children may be guided toward the refinements of 
higher education, or toward the practical field of vocational or part- 
time school. 


(3) The aim is individual justice, so that the school fits the needs and 
interests of early adolescents where they are citizens in a living com- 
munity, where the activities are adapted to the needs of all children 
whether they are likely to go on to high school or to work, whether they 
are dull or bright, whatever their individual conditions are. 

(4) The method is guidance during this very critical period of their lives, 
physical, mental, social, emotional, and moral. 


Toward the accomplishment of the purpose as set forth by our leaders 
in the field, a few suggestions in the technique of instruction have been 
found particularly effective. 


1, 


The psychology of the junior high school child should be made the basis of 
the teaching procedure. Such characteristics as love of contest, the challenge 
for adventure, the desire for approbation, idealistic and altruistic tendencies, 
may be effectively capitalized whether it be for the drill lesson, for the 
appreciation lesson, or for any other type. 
The use of socialized procedure is particularly adapted to the junior high 
school child. If we believe that activity is the chief means of learning, par- 
ticularly during the junior high school period, the learning process must be 
based upon this principle. In socialized class room procedure we may include 
directed study, socialized recitation, project problems and contract methods, 
the laboratory atmosphere. Wilson, Kyte, and Lull in Modern Methods of 
Teaching have outlined the differences between socialized school room work 
and formal school work. In this work the attitude is co-operative thinking. 
Though the teacher is in the background yet she is the guiding influence. 
Pupils react to each other. The children marshal authorities to back their 
arguments. Tolerance is encouraged. Approval is given where earned. 
Outcomes of the period activity are evaluated and summarized. 
Junior high school pupils are particularly in need of directed study. It 
eliminates the disciplinary menace of the old study hall where wrong habits 
of study often develop. It encourages concentration and industry. 

It checks on the assignments of teachers. 

It indicates where pupils are having difficulties and gives opportunity for 

individual help. 
It makes provision for children to work either as individuals, or as 
co-operators in groups. 

A knowledge of characteristic differences between dull and bright children 
should result in methods suited to varying capacities. This is particularly 
true in junior high school because the numbers and organization permit of 
relatively homogeneous groupings. 
Finally, the methods of instruction in order to be effective in the highest 
sense must result in spontaneous attitudes in the individuals that are whole- 
some, that show independent thinking, that appreciate the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, that bring about a desire to sponsor right—in other words, 
that develop character. 








HIGH SPOTS AT THE PRINCIPALS 
CONVENTION 


(As seen by one observer) 


JOHN C. McGLADE 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


JHE convention was especially profitable because the items of 
ed by my ‘he program were concerned with matters found in the currents 
al of the daily ebb and flow of the school. Physical education 
> Ab &S and health, records and reports, discipline, majors, the high 
school fraternity, social activities of the school, school archi- 
tecture, guidance, classification, accrediting, junior high school, junior 
college, and adult education were some topics of the program. 
About 1,000 delegates attended the convention. They were there 
earnestly seeking better ways of promoting the education of our adolescents. 


Here are noted some of the high spots of the convention as seen by one 
observer : 





SUPERINTENDENT W. L. StepHens, Long Beach: The great task of the school 
is character building. . . Magnify the job you are in. . . Inspire boys and girls 
to prepare for the great tomorrow. . . On these shores is being erected a stage on 
which the greatest drama of the world will be enacted. 


Mrs. Grover, President, Long Beach Principals’ Club: Teachers are creators of 
right citizenship. They draw the plans of the future. 


Leonarp V. Koos, University of Minnesota: American secondary schools are 
undergoing many and profound changes. (The keynote address by Dr. Koos is 
elsewhere printed in this number of THE QUARTERLY). 


Gerorce JeENsEN, Sacramento: There were 26,000 high school graduates last 
year; 8,000 with college recommendations; 7,184 entered colleges with full recom- 


mendations. . . It is a tragedy to be flunked out of a university. 
It is vicious to set a standard which is unreasonable for the pupil—too high 
or too low. . . There is no such thing as general ability. A pupil high in one 


subject may not be so in another. . . It is unsound to use shops as a waste basket. 
It is no more sensible than the use of any other section of the school as such. . . 
The intelligence test may be one factor in the diagnosis, but only one. . . Measure 
the student in terms of his own advancement. 


E. D. Doxsee, Oakland: Keep in mind the fact that many pupils do not expect 
to finish high school. . . Do not shift from one ability level to another for, 
discipline. . . Let a pupil accomplish as much in a field as he can. 


C. L. Geer, Coalinga: University wants only the whipping cream of the dairy 
product, pasteurized, bottled, and certified. 


Merton E. Hui: Probably not over 50 per cent of the junior college students 
stay the second year. 


Mrs. Mary Cotver Trummer, Los Angeles: It is a mark of superiority for a 
teacher to be able to instruct a slow group. . . Never assign an inexperienced 
teacher to a lower group of students. Time-honored teaching methods have failed 
in the slow groups. Let the teacher of the lower group be daring, build a course 
of study of his own. . . It is easier to reach the lower group through the emotions 
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than through the intellect. . . There is as much dignity, service, and ability in 
teaching a slow group as in teaching any other. . . The lower group will run from 
5 per cent to 40 per cent of a school, I. Q. below 90, and retarded two or more years. 


J. E. Appicorr, San Francisco: What is the chief work of the teacher? 
Answer—To teach. To teach what? Answer—Boys and girls. . . The real 
purpose of discipline is not merely to catch and punish the offender, but rather to 
develop self-control and proper character, looking toward efficient citizenship. 


WituiaM H. Snyper, Hollywood: Seven-eighths of the English used is spoken, 
therefore, it is the part of the language which should be stressed to a greater 
extent. 


W. E. Exmer, Santa Cruz: Segregation of ability groups in beginning ninth- 
grade English should depend upon: (a) The eighth-grade English performance; 
(b) The eighth-grade teachers’ judgment; (c) Terman’s Intelligence Test; (d) 
Cross’s English Test, Form A. At the end of the first semester, check the segre- 
gation by the use of Cross’s English Test, Form B. Marks for the upper, middle, 
and lower groups should be reported: Ax,, As, As; B:, Bs, Bs; etc. A: and B; are 
college recommending marks. A; and B: must be considered very carefully in 
determining college recommendation. A; and B; and others below are not to be 
used for recommending marks. 


R. B. Leranp, San Jose: Athletics must be as much a part of the curriculum 


as is algebra, or art. . . Five-eighths of the San Jose high school girls are 
in after school sports. . . Incoming girls are assigned a big sister. . . There is 
an honor society of girls who have qualified for their school letter. . . Every girl 


should go out with memory of high school as a splendid time. 


Dr. H. R. Stoiz, State Department: The outstanding duty of the secondary 
school is to prepare people to run their own lives. Children must be given much 


more opportunity to work out what is good for them. All education is self 
education. 


C. C. Danrortu, San Francisco: The main purpose of the international club 
is to group those who show an interest in the outside world and international 
problems. 


H. O. Wise, Ventura: However low the hurdle, it is high for some. . . The 
problem of minimum essentials in English is a local one. . . Let fluency be 
tempered with a dash of accuracy. . . We can’t standardize education too much 


without squeezing the life out of it. 


Dr. A. C. Rozerts, San Francisco: The sources of the social life of the high 
school are as wide as high school contacts. . . There should be no curriculum 
material serving no purpose. . . Pupils will benefit from what they enjoy. 
Pupils are to work hard at worthy matter. . . Interested students learn, others 
do not. . . The way to grow into good citizenship is to practice it. The high 
school should set up social duties which men and women practice. 


Anna G. Fraser, Oakland: Students should have such a thoroughly good time 
that school will occupy their major interest. . . 35 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
students will not get into any social program unless one plans for them. 


Heten Herrernan, State Department of Education: The high school must 
study the needs of pupils and set up curricula to meet them. . . Secondary education 
is going through reorganization that is symptomatic of our dissatisfaction. 
Junior high school, Lower Secondary; Senior high school, Upper Secondary. 


J. P. Nourse, San Francisco: There is a tendency on the part of pupils to 
work for A’s and B’s to the detriment of the students. Marks do not necessarily 
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report the correct habits of pupils. . . Four letters are recommended for use in 
indicating passing work: A and B, college recommending; C and D, passing, but 
not to denote work for college preparation. Inc. (incomplete) is recommended as 
a temporary mark, given for cause, and to be changed to A, B, C, D, or F later, 
according to the pupil’s reaction. F, mark denoting failure. 


H. A. Spinpt, Bakersfield: The high school should give both terminal and 
college preparatory courses. 


Dean Batpwin M. Woops, University of California: European critics say we 
are not thorough. . . Brains will be the deciding factor in our competition in the 
world. . . We must provide for many types of intellect and for many varied 
interests. College Board Examinations force one to think of the whole field of 
a subject. They force the teacher to measure up. They stimulate the classes, 
since they can not simply go over the day’s work and forget it. Failures are not 
so much among the incompetent as among those who fail to appreciate great 
opportunities. 


Presiwent MacQuarrigz, San Jose: The average of so many errors does not 
give a fact. . . Does liberal education make one liberal? . . . Each phase of 
school should do its best for a pupil, considering his age. . . School must do more 
than keep young people busy while growing up. 


Cuarites R. CuHaney, Sanger: Good music teaching is not on the same plane 
with other subjects, but is on a higher plane. 


Maupe I. Murcuir, State Department: The demand of society for right homes 
is too obvious for argument. Home making is a field, not a subject. 


Hoitus P. Atten, San Bernardino: There should be equality of opportunity 
of children regardless of where they live. 


Mrs. ErHer ALten, State Department: There is very little in the school about 
the civilizations of other countries. We face the Pacific and the East in a very 
important way. 


Dr. ANITA MuBL, State Department: Handicapped children are not to be given 
the academic only, but a sense of accomplishment so they will find a place in the 
world. There should be follow-up plans for helping them make adjustments. 


Paut E. Wess, Huntington Park: Effective organization depends upon: 

1. Building a daily program which will schedule parallel (fast and slow in 
the same period) classes throughout the day. 

2. Carrying on a testing program which will be a basis for classification. 

3. The assignment of pupils to classes upon one or more of the following 
bases: (a) Intelligence tests; (b) Subject matter achievement tests; (c) Rating by 
teachers; (d) Scholastic records. 

4. Making individual adjustments as soon as it appears that the original assign- 
ment was in error. 


Effective classroom instruction depends upon: 

1. Adapting methods of the classroom to the abilities of the pupils. 

2. Adapting the content of the course of study to the needs and abilities of 
the pupils. 


























ACCREDITATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Report of Committee) 


The committee of the High School Principals Association on accreditation of 
high schools made an elaborate report on this subject at the Long Beach convention. 
That part of the report embodying a discussion of the subject and the conclusions 
of the committee is here published. The committee was composed of Herman A. 
Spindt, Chairman, Principal of Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield; 
Howard R. Gaines, Principal of Fresno High School; Louis P. Linn, Principal of 
Washington Union High School, Fresno; E. R. Utter, Principal of Modesto High 
School; and J. R. McKillop, Principal of Selma Union High School_—Editor’s Note. 


Introduction. If high school graduates are to be admitted to college without 
examination, some form of accreditation of high schools is essential. In this 
state the accrediting agency has been the University of California. At best the 
passing of judgment js a distasteful and thankless job. It is interesting to note 
that an accrediting agency such as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is roundly criticized by high schools on the ground that it is 
“arbitrary in its enforcement of standards.” It is not strange, therefore, that 
high schoo] principals should occasionally object to the accrediting powers of the 
one institution in California charged with this duty, and because of this dis- 
satisfaction we have continuous discussion of the problem at our conventions and 
in private conversations. The committee of the High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation has spent some time in a study of this problem, and the following report 
is the result of their study and thought. The hope of the committee is that 
all of the agencies of education in the state may approach this problem with an 
eye single to the needs of our young men and young women. We are all, Uni- 
versity and high schools, creatures of the same agency, the State of California; 
the interests of the students demand that we reach a reasonable understanding 
that will allow all educational institutions to do their work with the greatest 
efficiency. California’s schools demand an unprejudiced judgment on the facts 
of our situation. 


General Principles of Education in California 


The educational functions of the State have changed considerably in the 
last quarter century. Twenty-five years ago the educational system “guided” its 
students by eliminating those unfit for academic work, thus forcing the great 
majority of children into agriculture, business, and industry with no more train- 
ing than that afforded by the common schools. The high schools were institu- 
tions designed to prepare their students for college. The greater use of machinery 
has so increased the productivity of labor that our economic society can now 
do without the help of children, up to the age of sixteen or eighteen, and even 
beyond; society recognizes the value of increased schooling for children, and 
puts aside a large part of its social income to support students who formerly 
supported themselves, to pay teachers, and to provide expensive buildings and 
equipment for the training of students. Only a few years ago we defined the 
new function of the schools as the giving of an equal education for every child, 
but we have learned that because of individual differences, it is a waste to attempt 
to give equal training to all children. We now say that it is the function of the 
schools to give a suitable training to every child. 

To give a suitable training to every child presupposes that we can determine 
for each student, or group of students, what is a suitable training in each case. 
We have attempted to meet this presupposition by various forms of educational 
guidance. We have made progress in the direction of guidance but we still 
have much to learn. We have retained some of the old organization of the 
common school of eight years and the high school of four years. We have 
attempted to meet weaknesses in this plan by the establishment of the junior 
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high school system jn the seventh to tenth years. We have established technical 
schools, vocational schools, manual training departments and a host of other 
devices in an attempt to devise an organization that would provide a suitable 
education for every child. 

In California the state has provided for free and universal schooling up to 
the age of eighteen. The requirements for graduation from high school are now 
such that every student who will make an honest effort to do good work may 
secure a high school diploma of graduation. While the work of the grammar 
school and junior high is that of civic, social, ethical, physical, mental and pre- 
vocational] training, the high schoo] system has in addition two specific functions 
to perform, namely first, to give vocational and prevocational training to such 
students as need it; and second, to prepare such students as are fit for professional 
and cultural training in colleges and universities. 

A great deal of attention has been given jin recent years to the necessity 
of providing for the first of these functions. We hear frequently about the new 
type high school, about the Smith-Hughes program, the schooling of employed 
youth and the community service high school. The numbers of students pre- 
paring for courses in the colleges and universities have forced on our attention 
just as strongly the necessity for fulfilling the second function, that of college 
preparatory work. We do not need now to hear so much about our function 
of vocational education; neither do we need to be told that we must prepare for 
college; what we need to be told is, first, that we must take care of all types 
of students and so must perform both functions; and second, we need instruction 
on how to perform both functions at the same time, in the same plant, with 
the same corps of teachers, taking into consideration the manifest weaknesses 
of even the best guidance programs, and the inhibitions of a limited budget. It 
is gratifying to hear of the fact that the State Department of Education is aware 
of our difficulties, and is doing its best to help us solve our problems, 


A state system of education that stopped with the average age of eighteen 
could not be said to have provided a suitable education for every child. As early 
as 1869 the State of California recognized the need of supplementing the work 
of the private colleges by the establishment of the University of California, 
wisely putting the control of the University jn a non-political Board of Regents. 
The University by its charter must provide agricultural instruction, mechanical 
engineering and military training; it is agreed that it must provide cultural and 
professional training for its students. By the very nature of our economic 
organization, the percentage of our population that can be supported in pro- 
fessional work is limited. Jt is the function of the educational system of California 
to see that only those most fit for this type of training are sent on to the colleges 
and universities now in existence. On the basis of researches already made, and the 
unanimous opinion of college and university administrators, those most fit for 
college and university work are the group that do above-average work in our 
high schools, more particularly those that show special aptitude in studies pre- 
requisite to professional skill in later life. 

A system of post-high school education that provides only for the above- 
average group may well be said to be incomplete. As early as 1910 the State 
of California recognized this incompleteness by the establishment of the junior 
college system. The junior college has now three distinct functions that are 
well defined, in that it deals with three types of students. It provides the first 
two years of college work for the professional group; it provides pre-professional 
work for students who have not yet demonstrated superior fitness; and it pro- 
vides further vocational training for those who can profit thereby. The first 
group will normally go on to college; a part of the second group will also go on 
to college; for a part of the second group and for all of the vocational group, 
the junior college course becomes a terminal course. 

To the extent that the rapid extension of the junior college in California 
is a solution for the problem of what to do with the non-professional graduate 
of our high school—to that extent, the State of California has already solved 
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a large part of its problem of providing a suitable education for every child. 
The California Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo points the way to another 
possible solution. The University of California cannot and should not attempt 
to solve this problem by admitting unprepared students to the institutions now 
operating at Berkeley and Los Angeles. It is the responsibility of the State of 
California, acting through its Department of Education, to find a solution. If 
it be the junior college, then funds must be provided for the extension of the 
junior college system. If it be some other institution, then the State Legislature 
must provide the means. It jis the practically unanimous opinion of college 
administrators that the University of California should not assume this burden, 
even in a separate institution. Local taxation has reached the point where tax- 
payers are going to view with alarm any great increase in the already heavy 
burden occasioned by local education. We commend the question to the State 
Department of Education for study. 


The foregoing statement of functions and problems is not a necessary part 
of this report, except in so far as some limitation of discussion must be made. 
On the basis of the principles laid down, this report will deal only with the 
high schools and the University of California as at present organized. Any 
change in the functions of either should not be discussed in connection with the 
problem of recommendation and accrediting as it now exists. Suggestions for 
a change in policy are not within the province of this report. Rather, we will 
now turn to a history of past relations between the University and high schools, 
and then to a discussion of the mutual problems that face us in the matters of 
college admissions and high school accrediting. 


Historical Summary of Plans for Admission to the University 


In the early years admission was by entrance examinations given at 
Berkeley by representatives of the departments of the University. Examinations 
were in specified subjects, for the most part, and were so arranged as to cover 
a good college preparatory course. Gradually the plan of accrediting the work 
in certain departments of some high schools was developed. In 1884, when the 
system was inaugurated, there were three high schools in the State so accredited. 
In 1890 the number had grown to thirteen, and in 1927 to 412. Students with 
good records from these schools were excused from examinations in the accredited 
subjects, taking examinations in the remaining ones, 


Under the leadership of Professor William Carey Jones, a man who fore- 
saw the great prospective development of the high schools of the State, and 
who undertook to bring the aid of the University to this development, the 
accrediting system as applied to departments spread rapidly. By 1905 Alexis 
F. Lange and the faculty of the College of Letters and Science had consum- 
mated the organization of the lower division training as consecutive parts of 
the general education of the college student. This caused the formulation of 
junior certificate requirements in terms of high school plus lower division 
studies. A new admission plan was introduced jnvolving for the accredited 
school (a) an academic core of twelve units of high school work definitely 
prescribed, and (b) the scholastic requirement of “recommending” grades in 
fifteen units. Students were permitted to transfer to college credit certain 
excess units in mathematics and foreign language, these counting toward the 
junior certificate. A student presenting fewer than fifteen “recommended” units 
might remove the deficiency by passing entrance examinations in enough sub- 
jects to bring the total of units acquired through “recommendations” and 
examinations to fifteen. This system with minor alterations in the list of sub- 
jects required was in effect until] 1919. Several defects or points of difficulty 
had become apparent by this time. First, the system gave the high school 
principal little freedom of action in the case of exceptional students, who dis- 
covering tardily their desire to come to college might have deficiencies in the 
list of subjects required. Second, the notion of a partially recommended student 
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was distasteful to school principals and superintendents. It was felt that a 
student should either be recommended to the University and admitted without 
condition or rejected, temporarily at least. Furthermore, students who lacked 
a few units of the required number of “recommendations” often succeeded in 
passing the entrance examinations by attempting a sufficient number of them, 
and were discovered on admission to be poor college material. They became a 
problem both to the schools from which they came and to the university which 
received them. Third, the prescribed list of subjects was felt by some school 
men to have a retarding effect on the proper development of high school 
curricula, especially those of vocational character. Other reasons of dissatis- 
faction were mentioned but need not now be reviewed. 

President Wheeler invited representatives of the schools to meet with 
representatives of the faculty at the Faculty Club in Berkeley in the spring 
of 1919 to discuss the problems. As an outgrowth of this meeting the following 
resolutions were adopted by the Academic Senate and were approved by the 
Regents in 1919. The vote was not unanimous, a considerable number of the 
faculty believing that the University was relinquishing important powers to 
the schools and that standards of preparation were being permanently lowered. 
The State Board of Education promptly established the “minimum core of 
requirements for graduation” specified in section 1. In fact, the elements con- 
stituting the core had been tentatively agreed upon in the conference. 

(1) The admission requirements to all] colleges of the University shall be 
on the basis of graduation from an accredited high school of California; pro- 
vided, the State Board of Education establishes a minimum core of requirements 
for graduation from every high school course; the program to be so organized 
as to give breadth and solidity to the secondary course, and at the same time 
provide reasonable opportunity to satisfy prerequisites for University study. 

(2) The high school principal’s recommendation shall certify the student's 
fitness to pursue profitably university work and shall list the subjects completed 
by the student in his high school course. 

(3) Students so recommended are to be admitted regularly to the colleges 
of their choice, without matriculation conditions. 

(4) Each college retains the right to recommend to the Senate its specific 
requirements for the junior certificate, if any, and for graduation, in its various 
curricula. Each college is to announce these specific requirements and to 
advise prospective students that failure wisely to select prerequisite high school 
and lower division courses may prevent graduation in four years. 


What Are the Possible Relations with the University in Regard to College 
Admissions? 


There are two, and only two, possible relations between the high schools 
and the University of California. first, graduates of high schools may be 
required to take entrance examinations, ignoring entirely the high school record 
of such graduates; second, the graduate of the high school may be admitted 
to the University on the basis of fitness shown by his high schoo] record, with 
such additional data as will throw further light on his fitness for college and 
university work of the present type—and this second method entails some 
form of accreditation. 

The committee believes that the system of admission by entrance examina- 
tions would be a backward step in education. The virtues of the entrance 
examination may be listed as follows: 


1. It requires a thorough review and organization of the material in the 
course. 


2. It serves as a spur to greater efforts on the part of the teacher. 


3. It improves the industry of the class, because the materia] must be 
retained. 
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All of the colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast admit on the basis 
of high school record with certain modifications that will be described later in 
this report. Researches already made show that the college entrance examination 
does not show an exceptionally high correlation with success in college. Pro- 
cesses of instruction in the high schools would have to change materially if the 
primary object of teaching were to prepare for entrance examination. Emphasis 
would be placed on the memorizing process, rather than on the development of 
good thought habits. Many subjects would lose a rich cultural and civic value 
if the purpose became entirely informational. A system of entrance examina- 
tions would not take into consideration those qualities of leadership which often 
entitle a student to college entrance even though he be a marginal case scholas- 
tically. High scholarship of the examination type is not necessarily the best 
test for that leadership, civic, cultural, and professional, which the State of 
California has a right to expect from the graduates of its colleges, especially of 
the University of California. This does not necessarily mean that the entrance 
examination should be entirely done away with. If the recommendation and 
accreditation system is to continue, then a marginal or submarginal student 
may be told to use the examination method to prove his fitness. The examina- 
tion system may be profitably used for exceptional cases, to supplement, but not 
to replace, an accreditation system. 


Accreditation System of College Entrance 


There are two possible means of college admissions on the basis of an 
accrediting system; first, the high school principal may recommend those students 
whom he considers fit for college work; second, the universities and colleges 
may select their own students, on the basis of high school work, aptitude tests 
or such other information as the college may secure; this second system is in 
use in all of the California colleges and universities except the University of 
California, the Teachers’ Colleges and the junior colleges. Both systems mean 
a definite accrediting system in the hands of somebody that will pass judgment 
on the work of the high schools in the particular function of preparation for 
college. 

The committee does not believe that it is within the province of this report 
to suggest any definite change in the accrediting agency. Suggestions have been 
made that various agencies be set up, such as an association of the colleges and 
universities of the State, with a representative of the State Board of Education 
as an ex-officio member; or an association of colleges, universities and secondary 
schools. It has been suggested that the accrediting system be done away with 
entirely, but the committee believes this to be unwise, because numbers of our 
graduates matriculate in universities outside of the state, and their entrance 
there would be jeopardized if there were not some accrediting agency within 
the State of California. The problem is to find a system that will commend 
itself to high schools and universities as being fair, just, and effective. 


Studies made by universities, colleges, and high schools indicate a definite 
correlation between high standing in high school classes and success in college. 
While the degree of good scholarship that marks the marginal point is not 
definitely fixed, even for the State as a whole, each school can make a study 
for itself, of its own graduates of recent years, and determine what its own 
marginal point is. If we settle the point on a percentage basis, then we should 
certainly set the marginal point at some standard above twelve units recom- 
mended. At Fresno State College over a three year period 172 were classed as 
unsatisfactory. Of these 41% per cent were unrecommended, but the unrecom- 
mended group made up only 23 per cent of the student body. Of the 172 
unsatisfactory, 82 disqualified; of this number 49 per cent came from the un- 
recommended group. A further study indicated that only 40 per cent of the 
unrecommended group maintained a standard that warranted eventual admission 
to the upper division. A study made by Miss Grace Bird, dean of the Junior 
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College at Bakersfield, of 320 graduates of the Kern County Union High School 
indicated that 78 per cent of the recommended group made an average of C or 
better; 32 per cent of the group with between 12 and 15 recommended units 
made an average of C or better; 21 per cent of the group with less than 12 units 
recommended made an average of C or better. 

These and similar studies indicate that the universities and colleges are 
justified in a demand that there be a sifting of high school graduates that will 
eliminate from college those most unlikely to succeed. It may be argued that 
the 21 per cent of poor students and the 32 to 40 per cent of students with 
12 recommended units are entitled to a chance at a university education; and 
any fair-minded person must admit that this is true. Under an accrediting 
system of college entrance are these students necessarily eliminated? There are 
several things that they may do: : 


1. Return to high school and prove their worth by good work in subjects 
that will indicate fitness for the work now offered by colleges and universities. 


2. Enter the repair courses offered by most of our junior colleges. 
3. Enter such colleges and universities as are willing to accept entrants 


with a lower standard than that required for an unqualified recommendation. 
4. Enter teachers’ colleges with a limited status. 


It may be that some definite school should be provided for this group, but 
the committee feels that the establishment of such special schools is not within 
the province of this report. 

The committee believes that a frank statement of the weaknesses of a 
recommendation system would be of value in reaching a proper conclusion. As 
the members of the committee have listed them, the weaknesses are as follows: 

1. Differences in standard in various schools. This is particularly evident in 
a study of the differences between large and small schools. The graduates of 
schools over 400 were segregated from those of schools under 400 for the year 
1926, with the following result: The reader is referred to studies published as 
follows: School and Society, August 9, 1924; College Scholarship and the Size 
of High Schools, School and Society, January 10, 1925; Distribution of Marks 
in High Schools of Varying Size, 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Freshman Class Freshman Class 
Satisfactory Satisfactory 
Large Schools Small Schools 
RE Se CN PRI 79% 55% 
a ssiineensenentimgunne 86% 66% 
University of Southern California................ 68% 58% 
University of California at Los Angeles.... 68% 55% 
University of California at Berkeley............ 70% 59% 


This does not necessarily mean that the preparation in the small schools is 
not as good as in the large schools, but it does show that there is some factor of 
difference between the large schools and small schools. Probably we are safe in 
the assertion that because of the necessarily impersonal] character of grading in 
the large school, the large schoo] is setting a different standard for college 
recommendation from that set by the smaller school. Such a situation, however, 
might be due to the greater difficulty of adjustment on the part of the student 
from the smaller school. 

2. The judgment of high school principals varies extremely from school to 
school, 

The great majority of unsatisfactory college students are marginal cases. 
In marginal cases the high school principal in one school may be influenced 
by human values, while in another school the principal judges entirely on the 
basis of scholarship. In some cases undoubtedly, the principal's sympathies get 
the better of his judgment. As the registrar of a university outside of California 
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said in answer to a questionnaire “The judgment of the high school principal is 
good—the danger js that he will not use his judgment.” 


3. Extreme pressure is sometimes brought to bear on the high school 
principal, particularly in small schools, to recommend marginal and submarginal 
cases. 

Such pressure is of several types. There is the pressure of alumni groups; 
the pressure of interested friends; the pressure of the immediate superiors of 
the principal, the board of trustees; the pressure of officials of colleges and 
universities, 

Combined with these definite weaknesses is the continual fear that the school 
will be either put on the class B list, or taken off the accredited list altogether. 
This fear, together with the fact that a considerable number of schools are now 
on the class B list, has brought about a state of feeling between the high school 
and the university that has had a bad effect on the educational system of Cali- 
fornia. Two possible solutions present themselves, 

A. To request the University to take over the actual determination of what 
students it chooses to admit; or 

B. To make such changes in the recommendation and accrediting system 
as will bring about a cordial relation between the University and the high 
schools, without prejudicing the best interests of either. 

A. Should the University take over the determination of what students it 
chooses to admit? 

The recommendation system has some of the weaknesses listed in preceding 
paragraphs. Since the University is a specialized school, and is interested only 
in the academic graduate of the high schools, we may reach the conclusion that 
the University is probably a better judge, for all but exceptional cases, of the 
fitness of students for college work. The almost unanimous judgment of the 
private institutions of California is that they prefer to select their own students, 
rather than rely on the judgment of high school principals. 


On the other hand, the principal of the school will still bear a large part of 
the responsibility of the admission of students to the University, even though the 
University takes over the actual decision in each case. The school will still be 
judged by its product, and by the placement and guidance of that product. 
However, it is the opinion of a majority of the committee that a decision by 
the University will be more satisfactory to the whole school system of California 
than to keep the recommendation system with its acknowledged weaknesses. 
We, therefore, not by unanimous agreement, but by majority opinion, introduce 
the following resolution and move its adoption: 


“Resolved, That the C. H. S, P. A. suggest to the University that it select 
its own students from among the graduates of California high schools, basing 
its selection on such specific subject and unit requirements as will allow students 
to do their high school work with a reasonable assurance of admission upon 
proper completion of the specified preparatory work.” 


B. While a majority of the committee believes that the best solution for the 
college admission problem would be for the University to decide in each case, 
we realize that the University may prefer that the recommendation system 
continue. In any case some form of accreditation must continue. Because of 
these facts, we do not believe our task to be complete without a discussion of 
the conditions which should obtain in the combined recommendation and ac- 
creditation system, if this js to be the future plan for university and high school 
relations, 


We have heard much in recent years about vocational and educational guidance. 
We now look on guidance as one of the essential] functions of the high school, 
and the principal is the one responsible for the proper discharge of all functions 
of the high school. The principal should not recommend for a position in his 
community a student unfitted by training, or quality of work; to do so would 
mean that the employers of the community would soon lose faith in the high 
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school. By the same reasoning a principal should not recommend to the Uni- 
versity a student not fitted to do the work required by the University. It is a 
fundamental that too many mistakes in recommending to jobs or to college is 
evidence, not necessarily of poor work, but of a poor guidance system. The 
school is judged not only on the basis of the quality of its product, but also on 
the basis of the proper placement of that product. What standards shall be 
set for recommendation to college? 

A. While standards of grading vary from school to school, the studies that 
have been made indicate that the securing of fifteen recommended units from a 
four year high school course is not an unreasonably severe standard to set as 
the minimum for college recommendation. The committee recommends that the 
fifteen recommended unit minimum be continued. Exceptions should be based 
on these possible contingencies: 

1. The principal may make use of aptitude tests to either grant or deny a 
recommendation in marginal cases. Studies made in many parts of the country 
and in California, particularly at Stanford and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, indicate a high predictive value in aptitude tests, if the proper character 
attributes and scholarship are associated with the aptitude tests. Such marginal 
cases should be recommended only because of subjects, or because of great 
qualities of leadership, which would be improved by college study and college 
association. 

It is the opinion of the committee that in margina] cases such as mentioned 
above, there might be issued a special form of recommendation, which must 
be approved by proper university authority before admission would be granted. 
The establishment of such a special recommendation would go far to remedy 
the weaknesses of the present system, and would in many cases allow the 
University to secure fine students who are now forced into colleges less adapted 
to their needs. In order to assure the University that this special form would 
not be used too much, there might be a regulation that only 10 per cent (or 
other percentage) of the entering class could be made up of such exceptional 
cases. Such a modification would put the special cases where they belong— 
in the category of special cases! 

B. An academic core of twelve units. 


Since the colleges and universities of California are doing academic work, 
it follows to some extent that the best preparation would fall along the line of 
academic subjects in high school. The requirements for junior standing in 
practically all of our colleges and universities are such that the high school 
graduate with approximately twelve academic units properly chosen, has a 
distinct advantage over a student with too many applied arts credits. The 
practically unanimous opinion of college registrars is that the academically 
trained student has a better chance of college success than one who has a large 
number of applied arts credits. Comparatively little research has been made 
on this particular problem, but such as there has been shows but little variation 
between a student who has no applied arts units and one who has not more than 
three such units; but as between those who have three or less, and those who 
have four or more, there is a marked percentage difference in favor of the 
smaller number of applied arts units. Therefore the committee recommends an 
academic core of twelve units, nine of which are specified, and three elective; 
the remaining three units may be free selections except where the special 
demands of college majors require a larger academic core (see outline of sug- 
gested courses): 


SE: CER ERE: Led Units Be PINON diets useswosiseneobssoqunes 1 unit 
ITT int iininmenecinatennrendin Wen Foreign Language.................... 2 units 
I sh incsesanuechierinogonictl 1 unit Academic Elective.................... 3 units 
I a cesscarerosessinnas 1 unit a ae |: en 3 units 


The new requirements for high school graduation issued by the State Board 
of Education provide definitely for vocational majors. The fixing of the subject 
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requirements in each of these majors is a problem of this convention. If we 
are to specify subjects for training for a machinist, should we not also specify 
subjects for the professional group? 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In admitting that the high schools have a definite responsibility to the 
University, we must also claim that there is a corresponding responsibility on 
the part of the University, or other accrediting agency, to the high schools. 
Without the usual arguments which have introduced and established points so 
far made in this report, but basing them largely on the questionnaire, the com- 
mittee makes the following recommendations : 


1. That the University set up an absolute standard of achievement for 
satisfactory rating, rather than the present relative standard. There is little 
justification for assuming that, of necessity, one-third of the entering class is 
unsatisfactory. There should be some research made before a standard is 
definitely set. 

2. That the University set the first year of University work as the period 
on which to base judgment. This is the practice approved by most of the other 
colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. 

The argument that the second semester’s work is a test of his college 
preparation in the first semester as much as it is a test of his high school 
preparation, does not apply; the question that should be settled is not “Did 
this student make a particular standing in his first semester” but rather “Was 
Blank High School justified in sending this student to the University, judging 
him by the standard of eventually satisfactory work?” 

3. That an accrediting system be set up which will take into consideration 
the college work of all recommended graduates of each high school, no matter 
what institution they may attend after high school graduation. 

4. That, in accordance with the principles of guidance laid down as the 
basis for recommendation the University permit recommendation to particular 
departments of the University, together with a limitation of both subjects and 
units to be carried in the first year. The principal would then limit the work 
of slow students to a load that they could safely carry, or prevent a student 
matriculating in a department for which he has shown little or no aptitude. 
The object of this recommendation might be met by including on the Form A 
recommendation blank a space for character rating, and a space for information 
for the college advisor. The committee has been informed that the university 
is planning a Freshman Week together with an enlarged orientation program, 
which we are sure will greatly help the marginal student. 

5. That the University (or the State Board of Education) make available 
at cost the giving and scoring of aptitude tests in convenient centers of the 
State. Such tests are of value only as the group considered is large enough to 
give a true relative rating. More schools would make use of this excellent 
device if they could have it given and scored by an outside agency, and the result 
reported. It may be that the College Entrance Examining Board will be willing 
to give these examinations in a larger number of places than heretofore. 

At the conclusion of this report, there may still be many principals who are 
not convinced that the universities and colleges are right in limiting their work 
to academic subjects. With these principals the committee does not disagree, 
except to point out that it is not within our province to determine the scope of 
the educational] work that should be carried on in the university. There is need 
for vocational training institutions for the non-academic graduate of our high 
schools. To a limited extent the San Luis Obispo Polytechnic School, the 
teachers’ colleges, and the junior colleges may be an answer. We request the 
State Board of Education to study the problem of what should be done with 
the non-academic graduate of our high schools, particularly in communities 
where junior colleges are not available. 








REPORT ON THE ANTI-FRATERNITY LAW 


Within the past year a committee of the Association of California Secondary 


Principals, composed of John W. Harbeson, chairman, principal, Pasadena High 
School and Junior College; Ernest W. Oliver, principal, Los Angeles High School; 
and John L. Lounsbury, principal, Woodrow Wilson High School and Junior 
College, Long Beach, investigated the attitude of the principals of California on the 
present anti-fraternity law. A questionnaire was mailed to 155 of the most impor- 
tant high schools of the state, touching on important phases of the fraternity prob- 
lem. From the answers to this questionnaire the committee reached certain con- 
clusions reported to the convention, and here published—Enitor’s Note. 


1. 


10. 


General Conclusions on the Anti-Fraternity Law 
There is not an overwhelming demand for a change in the state law, 40 opposed 
a change, 57 favored it and 12 were non-committal. Those who did favor a 
change were almost unanimous in stating that it should be strengthened. Most 
suggestions for a revision of the law concerned the placing of responsibility 
for the student’s membership on the parents, guardians or other adults. Another 
suggestion was that the law should contain a more accurate definition of what 
constitutes a fraternity. Nine persons stated that the law should be abolished. 
An analysis of the law, however, would indicate that it is sufficiently drastic, 
if only it could be enforced. It would appear, therefore, that the enforcement 
of the anti-fraternity law is not a legal problem but a social one. 
There is an overwhelming opinion that the fraternity problem should be covered 
by state law rather than left to be dealt with as a local problem. 
The majority of the principals felt that it would be possible to enforce an anti- 
fraternity law. Twenty-nine principals, however, doubted it. 
While thirty-one different objections were registered against high school frater- 
nities, the really significant criticisms can be reduced to eight. 
a. Undemocratic, resulting in a spirit of snobbishness. 
b. Destroys student unity by dividing the student body into cliques that are 
more concerned with the welfare of their particular groups than with that 
of the school as a whole. 
They encourage immorality. 
Detrimental to scholarship. 
Institutions not adapted to students of high school age. 
Makes spendthrifts. 
Impossible to supervise because of secret and outside influence. 
h. Create false standard of values. 
That high school fraternities are intrinsically and basically objectionable is 
evidenced by the fact that not one high school principal out of the 112 reporting 
was willing to answer in the affirmative the question: “Do you believe that 
high school fraternities have enough in their favor to justify their existence?” 
The majority of high school principals opposed amending the law so as to 
exempt junior college students. Thirty-three, however, thought that junior 
college students should be exempted. Most of those reporting felt that the 
problem was more acute in the high schools than in the junior colleges, although 
many expressed themselves as being unable to pass judgment on this subject. 
The three most effective methods of enforcing the anti-fraternity law were 
reported as follows. 
a. Organize school clubs under faculty supervision as a substitute for frater- 
nities. 
b. Affidavits to be signed by students and parents before participation in school 
activities, 
c. Preach the reasonableness of the law and put students on their honor. 
A vast majority felt that it would be possible to control and direct student 
organizations in such a way that there would be no occasion for fraternities to 
develop. 
Sixty-five principals thought that their schools were free from fraternities; 32 
thought not. 
A considerable number felt that the high school principals association could 
co-operate with local communities in the enforcement of the law by the estab- 
lishment of a standing anti-fraternity committee. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


At the annual meeting of the Association of California Secondary School 
Principals, held in conjunction with the annual convention of high school principals 
at Long Beach, April 2-6, Homer Martin, principal of the Santa Barbara High 
School, was re-elected president, and L. P. Farris, principal of the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, for the 
ensuing year. 

The Association set up the following committees to function for one year: 


Committee on Uniform Marking: Committee on Program of Principals’ 


Wm. F. Ewing, Oakland. 

Arthur Gould, Los Angeles. 

E. W. Oliver, Los Angeles. 

W. A. Ferguson, Porterville. 

J. W. Harbeson, Pasadena. 
Committee on Accrediting: 

H. A. Spindt, Bakersfield. 

A. C. Olney, Kentfield. 

Geo, C. Thompson, Alameda. 


Ethel Percy Andrus, Los Angeles. 


Homer Martin, Santa Barbara. 

L. P. Farris, Oakland. 
Legislative Committee: 

Homer Martin, Santa Barbara. 


Convention : 

Katharine L. Carey, Los Angeles, 
Chairman. 

H. O. Welty, Oakland. 

V. A. Rohrer, Fowler. 

W. T. Van Voris, Martinez. 

Guy Hudgins, National City. 

J. E. Carpenter, Sacramento. 


Committee on Tax Equalization: 


J. R. McKillop, Selma, Chairman. 
Geo. C. Jensen, Sacramento. 
Hollis P. Allen, San Bernardino. 

The above committee of three was 
empowered to select additional mem- 








J. R. McKillop, Selma. 

W. W. Tritt, Los Angeles. 

C. E. Warren, Marysville. 

J. G. McGlade, San Francisco. 


bers to fill out the committee of five. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


(Adopted at Long Beach, April 4, 1928) 


Name. ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

Purpose. To promote the educational interest of the secondary schools of California. 

Members. Principals of public secondary schools in California. 

Associate Members. Members of State Board of Education, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, chiefs of secondary and vocational education. 

Dues. To be levied according to need. 

Officers. President, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, three members of the exec- 
utive board. President and vice-president shall be nominated by a petition signed by 
at least 15 members and elected annually. The president shall be a member of the 
executive board. The chiefs of secondary education shall be members of the executive 
board, The three members of the executive board shall be nominated and elected in the 
same manner and at the same time as the president, but for a term of three years. The 
secretary-treasurer shall be appointed annually by the executive board. 

Duties. The duties of these officers shall be those generally given to such positions. 
The executive board shall act as a legislative and publicity committee. 

All principals are subject to the call of the executive board for assistance in matters 
pertaining to the schools of California. 

Meeting. The annual meeting shall be held during the high school principals’ con- 
vention at a time and place appointed by the president. 

Special meetings of the executive board may be called by the president when deemed 
necessary. The expenses of the members to special meetings shall be paid from the 
funds of the association. 

Funds. The money belonging to the association shall be deposited in the name of 
the Association of California Secondary School Principals and shall be subject to the 
check of the secretary-treasurer, countersigned by the president. The executive board 
shall have the accounts of the secretary-treasurer audited annually. 

Amendments, This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by a 
majority vote. 











COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


In response to resolutions adopted by the High School Principals Convention, 
Wm. John Cooper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has appointed committees 
as follows: 


Committee on Method of Keeping and Reporting Attendance in Secondary Schools: 

Walter E. Morgan, representing the State Department of Education, general 
chairman. 

A. C. Olney, Kentfield, and John W. Harbeson, Pasadena, representing junior 
colleges. 

C. W. White, High School of Commerce, San Francisco, and Elmer C. Jones, 
Long Beach, representing day and evening high schools. 

L. P. Ferris, Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland, and Edith M. Bates, 
Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles, representing junior high schools. 


Committee on Larger Units of School Administration: 


Jos. E. Hancock of Santa Clara County, representing county superintendents. 
Walter T. Helms of Richmond, representing city superintendents. 

H. C. Clement of Redlands, representing district superintendents. 

Frank A. Henderson of Orange, representing high school principals. 

Paul Ward of Hemet, representing consolidated school principals. 


Committee on Equalization of Taxation and Educational Opportunity: 
Hollis P. Allen, San Bernardino, Chairman. 
Cornelius B. Collins, Holtville. 
Geo, C. Jensen, Sacramento, 
J. T. McRuer, Taft. 
Walter E, Wilcox, Pasadena. 


Committee to Study the Problem of Interscholastic Athletics: 
C. B. Moore, Los Angeles (Franklin High School). 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr., Santa Maria. 

J. R. McKillop, Selma. 

C. W. White, San Francisco (High School of Commerce). 
Curtis Warren, Marysville. 

R. B. Leland, San Jose. 

H. A. Spindt, Bakersfield, Chairman. 


Committee to Study the Place of Aeronautics in the California Secondary Schools: 


Nicholas Ricciardi, chief of the Division of City Secondary Schools, Chairman. 
Dr. B. M. Woods, Professor of Aerodynamics, University of California. 
Arthur G. Paul, principal, Riverside Junior College. 

W. A. Dunn, principal, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, 

James E, Addicott, principal, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 

Wm, Rutherford, principal, Joint Union High School, Galt. 


Committee on Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

The resolution under which Superintendent Cooper appointed this committee 
requested that the committee consider the advisability of organizing an association 
of colleges and secondary schools in the Pacific Southwest, and that the committee 
to be appointed should represent institutions both public and private of the follow- 
ing types: universities, four-year colleges, teachers colleges, junior colleges and 
high schools, and a representative of the California Society of Secondary Education. 


The appointments are as follows: 
1. Universities: 
(a) Public: University of California, Dean Baldwin M. Woods, reresentative. 
(b) Private: Leland Stanford Junior University, Registrar J. P. Mitchell, 
representative; Dr. Wm. M. Proctor, alternate. 
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2. Four-year colleges: 
(a) Public: University of California, Dr. E. C. Moore, Director, University 
of California at Los Angeles, representative. 
(b) Private: Pomona College, Dr. Geo. S. Burgess, representative. 
3. Teachers college: 
(a) Public: San Francisco State Teachers College, President A. C. Roberts, 
representative. 
(b) Private: The Broadoaks Kindergarten Training School, Imelda Brooks, 
representative. 
4. Junior colleges: ; 
(a) Public: Principal A. C. Olney, Kentfield, president of the California Junior 
College Principals Association, representative. 
(b) Private: Los Angeles Private Junior College, A. A. Macurda, representative. 
5. High schools: 
(a) Public: Principal Homer Martin, Santa Barbara, president of the Cali- 
fornia High School Principals Association, representative. 
(b) Private: Rev. Jas. J. McHugh, superintendent of Catholic Schools in the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco, representative. 
6. California Society of Secondary Education: 


A. J. Cloud, president, representative. 


Superintendent Cooper has requested President Cloud to call the first meeting 
and organize the committee. 


RESOLUTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
CONVENTION 
(An Abridged Report) 


The committee on resolutions was composed of W. W. Tritt, chairman; C. L. 
Biedenbach, Wm. A. Ferguson, F. A. Henderson, George U. Moyse, J. O. Osborne, 
Bruce H. Painter, A. G. Paul, and Wm. Rutherford. The resolutions as reported, 
and adopted by the convention, reflect a high degree of interest on the part of Cali- 
fornia principals in many of the vital problems affecting the welfare of secondary 
education, An abridgment of the report is here published —Enitor’s Nore. 


The Curtis-Reed Bill, We hold that economy and efficiency demand that the 
activities of the federal government dealing with education be consolidated in a 
Department of Education under the leadership of a secretary with a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet. We, therefore, urge the Congress to pass the Curtis-Reed Bill 
which embodies this program of education. 


Are Too Many Seeking Admission to Higher Schools, Colleges, and Univer- 
sities? In all probability the higher educational institutions will have to continue 
to make broader adaptations to individual differences among ever increasing num- 
bers. Our American schools should not revert to a caste system philosophy. Caste 
systems have had ample time in which to prove their superiority, but what have 
they to show for themselves? Our school system is young, but it is based on the 
most persistent ideals we know, the ideals of democracy. 

We recommend that our State Superintendent of Public Instruction be requested 
to appoint a committee of five persons to confer and report upon these matters 
affecting the relations of high schools and higher institutions. 

Larger Units of Administration, We believe that larger administrative units 
for educational purposes are desirable to effect better educational opportunities and 
therefore recommend that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of five administrators who will make a thorough 
investigation as to the advisability of having legislation enacted which will provide 
for larger administrative units for educational purposes, either the county unit plan 
or some other method that will increase the efficiency of our schools. 


Equality in Taxation. We believe that there should be a greater degree of 
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equality in taxation to effect a greater degree of equality in educational opportunity 
in secondary education, and therefore, recommend that our legislation committees 
use their influence to accomplish this end. We further recommend that a committee 
on equality of taxation and of educational opportunity be again appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to make further researches and to keep the 
principals of the state in touch with developments in this field. 


Anti-Fraternity Law. As principals of the secondary schools of the State of 
California we are vitally concerned with the enforcement of law and the best possi- 
ble conditions for the advancement of secondary education within the state; we, 
therefore, re-affirm our support of the present anti-fraternity law. 

Competitive Games and Contests. While the high school principals believe that 
competition between schools has considerable value in the way of stimulating effort 
and creating school spirit and loyalty, there seems to be a growing tendency to put 
all inter-school relations on a competitive basis. We recommend, therefore, that 
inter-school contests be carefully limited both as to type and extent, and that inter- 
school activities such as in music, etc., be confined to exhibitions and exchange of 
programs rather than to contests. 

Invitations to Convention. Direct correspondence with high school students in 
order to get them to attend conventions of any kind is bad educational practice and 
should be discouraged. Such correspondence should be conducted through the 
school principal who is by law responsible for the attendance of his students, and 
we look with disfavor upon any convention or meeting which makes it necessary 
for a student to be absent from home over night. 

Aids in Lieu of Pupil Transportation, Since the transportation of pupils has 
not satisfactorily solved the problem of high school opportunity in some of the 
remote districts of the state, we recommend that legislation should be enacted to 
permit the substitution in lieu of transportation of other means which in the judg- 
ment of the trustees concerned are more desirable to effect this result. 

Single-Meter Service. We express our appreciation of the efforts of the Rail- 
road Commission of California to compel public service corporations to give to our 
high schools such single-meter service and equitable electric rates as corporations 
are compelled to give to schools in other states. 

Cigarette Vending Machines. We view with alarm the introduction of cigarette 
vending machines thus encouraging minors to violate the rules of the school and the 
law of our state. We urge that every effort be made by individuals and groups to 
eradicate this evil. 

Text Book Law. Since the adoption of our present text book law many changes 
have occurred in the best accepted procedure in our secondary schools. We, there- 
fore, urge that careful consideration be given to the text book law in order that 
the present needs of the school may be met. 

“Birds of California.” Our sincere thanks and appreciation is extended to 
Miss Ellen Scripps for the stimulus she has given to the interest in the bird life 
of our state, through her gift to our high school libraries of those remarkable 
volumes, The Birds of California. 

Associations of Secondary Schools and Colleges. We recommend that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint a committee to represent the public 
and private four-year standard colleges, teachers colleges, universities, and the 
Society of Secondary Education, and to formulate plans looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an association of secondary schools and colleges to be in character and 
scope similar to the North Central Association. 

Aviation, There being an increasing popularity in the subject of aviation 
stimulated by Colonel Lindbergh and more recently encouraged by the National 
Convention of the Department of Superintendents of the N. E. A., and whereas 
such popular interest, if not properly controlled, may result in the establishment 
of aeronautics in our public schools not best suited to high school students, we 
request that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint a committee 
of three persons qualified to give advice to high school principals interested in the 
development of a course or courses suited to high school students. 
































A BREAD-AND-BUTTER LETTER FOR THE 
ROMANS 


N the last Book Chat we suggested that you write for one of our 
booklets describing three new Latin texts. If you haven't seen it, 
you still have missed what we hear from all parts of the country, 

is considered one of the most beautiful and convincing circulars ever pub- 
lished on a Latin series. (We mention such fulsome praise with some 
temerity even if it is true!) 


In the same Book Chat we printed some unsought testimonials from 
authorities who had examined LATIN-FIRST YEAR. When you re- 
ceive the circular and the book itself, you will understand their enthusiasm 
for a text which in content and method so ideally conforms to the recom- 
mendations of the General Report of the Classical Investigation. 


Tucked away on the inside back cover of the circular, and displayed 
so as to make a final good impression as you close, we hope with reluctance, 
this appealing circular on the Climax Series, is a statement about two new 
Latin readers. NARRATIONES BIBLICAE contains seven of the most 
dramatic narratives in the Vulgate, arranged in seventeen reading units, 
called lectiones. The book is ideal for collateral sight reading for the first 
or second year Latin classes. You can tell by the titles of the narratives 
that they are full of dramatic interest: Creatio Mundi (in three parts) ; 
Diluvium (in two parts) ; Somnia Iosephi (in two parts) ; losephus apud 
Pharaonem (in three parts); Transitus Maria Rubri (in two parts) ; 
Expugnatio lerichuntis (in two parts); David et Goliathus (in three 
parts). Simple exercises, oral and written, are also included for practice 
in the constructions and vocabulary in each lectio. 

If you now possess a copy of LATIN-FIRST YEAR, you have prob- 
ably enjoyed the Latin playlet included therein by Lillian B. Lawler, 
Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Kansas. Therefore, it will 
be welcome news that her Latin reader, THE MUSES, will be off the 
press in the autumn. Playlets, poems, and stories in Latin re-create the 
atmosphere of the life of the ancient Romans, and make us appreciate 
their contribution to our world of today. 


You ought to have copies of all this material. Write to Fred T. Moore, 
at 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, and say that you are 
interested. 


Sincerely yours, 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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SOUTH-W ESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


T IS now time to think of new and better books for next year. Asa 
means of acquainting school administrators and commercial teachers 
with what we have to offer, we list below our latest and most popular 

texts. Remember that the seal of the SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY on any text stands for superiority in mechanical make- 
up, richness of content, and the latest in presentation of principles: 


Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. Both text and sets 
have just been revised and are available for examination at any time. The 
equation as the fundamental basis of all bookkeeping principles has been 
utilized throughout the entire text to make clear many of those points 
usually so difficult for the student. There is a definite REASON for every 
step and NOT A SINGLE RULE in the entire text. 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, now in its second edition and 
justly the preference of those teachers wishing to present this subject by 
means of the BALANCE SHEET. There is a splendid series of objective 
tests for use with the McKinsey text, just as with the 20th Century. 


Twentieth Century Touch Typewriting. This book is planned so that 
the teacher can secure satisfactory results with a minimum of effort. It 
is well illustrated; the drills are scientifically constructed ; the lessons are 
definitely planned; and the letter projects in the advanced section are un- 
usually fine. There isa TEACHER’S MANUAL for this text which will 
prove a real aid to the teacher. 


Business Arithmetic. Teachers using Curry-Rubert’s Business Arith- 
metic have no difficulty in arousing and holding the interest of their students 
throughout the entire course. The interesting and practical problems and 
the clear presentation of principles combine to make this an unusually satis- 
factory text. 


Junior Business Training. We have three texts from which to select. 
In addition to these, we have a very fine and extensively used BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET which both students and teachers enjoy. It is a project 
which may be used with any text or without a text if the teacher desires. 


We are pleased to announce that Peters’ Commercial Law is now being 
revised. It will be ready for distribution before the opening of the fall 
semester. We have at the press also a new Commercial Geography which 
will be of interest to every teacher looking for a good geography text. If 
you want the very latest law and geography texts for your high school, be 
sure to see these new books before placing your order. 


Space does not permit us to describe at length all of our texts. How- 
ever, if you are interested in Spelling, English, Calculation, Business Ad- 
ministration and Advertising texts, we have them; and they are, moreover, 
the same superior texts as those described above. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
526 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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A VISIT TO HOWARD COPELAND HILL 


Promoter of Good Citizenship 
Office, Social Studies, is embla- 
zoned on one of the doors on the 
first floor of the University of Chi- 
cago High School. Inside is a cubby- 
hole of a room, just large enough 
for two desks, a few chairs, and 
bookcases and shelves filled with 
books, pamphlets, and proof sheets 
in the usual semi-confusion of an 
editorial sanctum and a_teacher’s 
work shop. If you are fortunate you 
will find seated at the farther desk 
Dr. Howard Copeland Hill, up to 
his eyes in work, but nonetheless 
cordial and good natured when you 
interrupt him. 


The Man Himself. Dr. Hill is a 
man of maturity. His hair is turn- 
ing gray, but he is quick and alert, 
and full of drive. There is little of 
the formal pedagogue about him. He 
is an unusually lucid speaker; he 
talks easily and in the vernacular. 
His interests lie in the field of the 
social studies ; you soon find that his 
information is complete and exact, 
his background is rich, and his 
knowledge of the changing currents © —————eEeEeEEE 
of social science instruction—courses, methods, syllabi—is realy pro fouiitl 





Dr. Hill’s Professional Career. St. Louis, Missouri, was Dr. Hill’s birthplace. The son 
of a minister, his public school education was in several states—in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. He was graduated with the degree of A. B. from Indiana University in 1906. 
The Univegsity of Wisconsin granted him the degree of A. M. three years later. His Ph. D. 
degree was secured from the University of Chicago in 1925. He is Head of the Department 
of Social Science of the University of Chicago High School and is Assistant Professor of 
the teaching of Social Science in the University of Chicago. Few persons have had as varied 
a professional career. Dr. Hill has taught in a one-room rural school, in a typical graded 
school, in normal school, in high school (for instance, in the standard public high school 
of high grade such as Highland Park and Oak Park, Illinois, and in the experimental school 
type represented by the University of Chicago High School) ; while his present responsibility 
includes regular University instruction. His teaching has involved all the social studies— 
citizenship, political science, American history, European history, etc. 


A Familiar Figure. For a long series of years Dr. Hill has participated in 
national and local conferences in the field of social science, and has been on N. E. A. 
programs, to say nothing of innumerable sectional affairs. As a speaker he is 
constantly in demand and his counsel is eagerly sought. He has held the offices 
of President of the National Council of Social Studies and Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. It is not too 
much to say that he holds a place of leadership among the teachers of social science 
subjects in the country. In his own teaching method he is the foremost exponent 
of the so-called unitary mode of procedure, or the mastery technique procedure, 
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as applied to the field of social studies. His public addresses on occasion have to 
do with this instructional method, and they awaken deep interest on the part of 
teachers. 


Dr. Hill’s Books 

Community Life and Civic Problems (Ginn, 1922), Dr. Hill’s first book, added 
greatly to his prestige as a teacher and vastly extended his influence. No book in 
the field of community civics has proved so satisfactory. Dr. Hill, in connection 
with R. L. Lyman, has been concerned in an interesting venture, three volumes 
entitled Literature and Living (Scribner’s, 1925), and this series has had a wide 
circulation. The Public School Publishing Company published in 1926 Dr. Hill’s 
Tests in Civic Attitudes and Civic Information, and the University of Chicago 
Press published in 1927 his Roosevelt and the Caribbean. In connection with 
D. H. Sellers he prepared a workbook entitled My Community, published in 1926 
(Ginn). Dr. Hill has also contributed many articles to various periodicals and 
publications. Ginn and Company are issuing in the spring of 1928 his latest text- 
hook, Community and V ocational Civics. 


New Ideas in Citizenship 


Dr. Hill feels that a natural change has come about in the character and content of 
citizenship courses since his first book appeared six years ago. Emphasis is now more defi- 
nitely placed on character education, the ethical element, the personal duty idea. The pupil 
is led to the development of civic habits, to an understanding of citizenship through practical 
activities. He is encouraged to assume civic responsibility by means of many class and com- 
munity projects, things to do in connection with his citizenship course. All this Dr. Hill has 
incorporated admirably in his new textbook. In his preface he calls attention to the great 
change that has come about “in the prevailing conception of citizenship and citizenship train- 
ing. Looked upon formerly as limited to the study of constitutions and governmental 
machinery, civics is now regarded as including also governmental functions and needs, and 
as embracing in addition such relationships and problems as appear in everyday living in the 
home, the school, the church, the workshop, the neighborhood, the state, and the nation. Instead 
of viewing citizenship as restricted to adults, educators now recognize with truer vision that 
boys and girls as well as men and women are ‘citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside’ and that citizenship training, if effective, must provide for present 
problems as well as for the needs of future years.” 

Similarly Dr. Hill feels that we must now broaden the scope of vocational civics. He says: 

“Until recent years boys and girls usually drifted into the world of work with vague 
information about different occupations, with no adequate analysis of their own aptitudes and 
capacities, with little vocational guidance by either parents or teachers, and with slight com- 
prehension of the modern economic order. During the last one or two decades, however, 
progressive schools have endeavored to meet the need by employing vocational counselors, 
by establishing pre-vocational or try-out courses, and by introducing courses in occupations, 
elementary economics, and vocational civics.” 


Dr. Hill points out that his study of vocational civics as presented in his new 
text “is an outgrowth of the conviction that a study of occupations alone, valuable 
as such a course may be, is in itself insufficient for general education. It rests 
rather on the belief that, in addition to a study of occupations, a course in vocations 
should include, to quote the Committee on Social Studies of the National Education 
Association, 

‘the development of an appreciation of the social significance of all work; of the social 
value and interdependence of all occupations; of the social responsibility of the worker, 
not only for the character of his work but also for the use of its fruits; of the oppor- 
tunities and necessity for good citizenship in vocational life, of the duty of the community 
to the worker; of the necessity for social control, governmental and otherwise, of the 
economic activities of the community; and of the part that government actually plays 
in regulating the economic life of the community and of the individual.’ ” 


GINN AND COMPANY INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 
45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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ENVIRONMENT COUNTS 





Outdoor Sketching Court—Terraced, Rock-walled, Shaded 


A beautiful environment is ever productive of the highest type of act 
and thought, and there is no limit to the extent of its appeal. 


The influence of the beautiful gardens at the California School of Arts 
and Crafts has emphatically expressed itself in the superior work of the 
students, who derive much inspiration from them. But one element not 
to be overlooked lies in the fact that much of the beauty of their surround- 
ings is the contribution of the students themselves. 


In the designing classes, in the modeling and pottery rooms, students 
have planned and executed their ideas for garden furniture and statuary, 
vases, drinking fountains, and sundials. The buildings themselves are 
decorated with tiles of the students’ making. Their efforts have been 
turned to a purpose more altruistic than personal, and the practical side of 
their art education is, at the same time, a visible addition to their own 
environment. 

Out of the knowledge that beauty is ever productive, comes the inspira- 
tion for greater effort in the direction of general betterment, for respect 
of all that is beautiful in work and in nature, and for finer citizenship. 


Illustrated catalogues of the summer or regular sessions will be gladly 
sent upon request, 


FrepertcK H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


sroadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 


Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in America, 505 business letters and 56 
articles, rich in business procedure and cultural content. Arranged according to a gradual 
progression in syllabic intensity. Not a substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed 


Studies, 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; $1.20 


Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training “‘on the job’ that added to their ex- 
erience as much as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting projects on 
usiness letter writing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 


Many stenographers are secretaries and many secretaries are stenographers. Every stenog- 
rapher, to be well trained, should be taught the duties and the responsibilities of the 
secretary, You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies a complete and teachable 
reproduction of the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Order samples from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 


























June 18-July27 OREGON STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


“OREGON STATE” ATTRACTS 


T moderate cost within week-end distance of the Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mt. 

Hood, and Pacific Beaches, “Oregon State’’ makes available the experience and contacts 
of great national leaders from other institutions and the practical scholarship of the most 
interesting and stimulating members of its resident staff, Summer study here combines oppor- 
tunity for travel, refreshment, and intellectual quickening. 


GREAT TEACHERS 


Athletic Coaches—Knute Rockne and Schissler in football, with Hager’s basketball, combine in 
two-weeks’ unit course. Schedule for coaches arranged in two weeks, three weeks, and six weeks, 
Home Economics—Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Nutrition, Columbia University. No more widely 
known teacher in the field. Dr. E. Leona Vincent, Director of Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. 
Many others. Thirty-four courses. Sequences for graduate study leading to the Master's degree. 
Vocational Education—Dr. J. R. Jewell, ti ig dean of College of Education, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Nolan M. Irby, Dr. J. F, Bursch, and others. Convenient grouping for deans oi 
high school girls, athletic coaches, teachers of physical education, commerce, home economics, 
Commerce—Industrial Arts, Physical education for men and women. Basic Arts and Sciences, 
including bacteriology, chemistry, English composition and literature, history, public speaking 
and dramatics, industrial journalism, and special courses in music. 


SATISFYING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Margaret Snell affords accommodations of charm for women at low cost. The commodious 
men’s enn and pool and the new women's building afford unsurpassed recreational facili- 
ties. e general out-of-hours program provides for entertainment and social living. Bulletins, 
illustrated booklets and a series of vocational guidance booklets will be sent upon request, 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Registration fee of $10 admits to all regular courses. 
$10 extra for Rockne’s work. 


For Bulletin address Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
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When You Think of Your SUMMER VACATION Think of 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 


and the Superb Train Service It Offers 


The PACIFIC LIMITED for Your Direct Trip East 
The NEW OLYMPIAN, Seattle to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago 


NO THOUGHT of soot or cinders, of lurching 
vibrations will mar the delight of your swift, 
smooth flight across the continent on the NEW 
OLYMPIAN. Designed to bring hotel comfort 
while traveling at racing speed; coil spring mat- 
tresses in all berths. 

Most modern equipment from wheels to venti- 
lators. This train glides on ROLLER BEAR- 
INGS, and for 660 MILES IT IS ELECTRI- 
FIED. 

Introducing a new epoch into transcontinental 





























travel, it is the most luxurious and swiftest means R. F. Randall, District Pass’r Agent 
of land travel known. Palace Hotel Bldg., 661 Market St. 
No extra fare. Phone Garfield 5334 
In connection with round trip tickets read via San Francisco, Cab 
CMSTP&P Ry from Seattle to Gallatin Gateway onl ane 4 ae ae 
(New Yellowstone Park entrance) and from send me your travel literature. _ 
Seattle to eastern points free side trips are issued : 
Seattle to Ashford, Wash. (Entrance to Rainier Name ... eT eee 
National Park) and Seattle to Vanvouver. Pb dN 5s cniedoogatidialacenos 
3463-351B 
® 


A High School Annual Is a Work of Art— 
The Perfection of Book Making. 


Experience, co-operation and artistic ability are 
the necessary qualifications of the printer of 
School Annuals. Our reliability is due as much to 
our years of specializing in this work as to the 
unusual facilities and services’ we offer for 


economy in producing Annuals of distinction. 


ce | 
LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers of School Annuals 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
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Fares Cut 


for Summer-time Travel 


Again this year Southern Pacific 
offers reduced roundtrip fares to 
the east. Plan your summer trips 
now. Take advantage of the big 
savings in travel costs. Any South- 
ern Pacific agent will gladly help 
you plan your itinerary, 


to the East 
May 22 


Opening sale date, and daily thereafter until 


Sept. 30. Return before October 31. 

FOR EXAMPLE: roundtrip to 

Atlanta Georgia.. thecal $113.60 
Boston, Mass.. . 157.76 
CHICAGO ain ‘ ... 90.30 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. ... 112.86 
Dallas, Texas .... : 75.60 
Denver, Colo. , 67.20 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 109.92 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 75.60 
Memphis, Tenn.. 89.40 
Minneapolis, Minn. 91.90 
New Orleans, La..... 89.40 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 151.70 
Omaha, Neb..... 75.60 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 124.06 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 85.60 
ON 6S ee 91.90 
San Antonio, Texas 75.60 
WASHINGTON, D. C................... 145.86 


Four Great Routes 


for transcontinental travel 


It costs no more to go one way, re- 
turn another except through the Pacific 
Northwest (slightly more.) Only 
Southern Pacific offers this choice. 

Sunset Route: via Los Angeles and 
El Paso to New Orleans. “Sunset Lim- 
ited,” famed round the world. 

GOLDEN STATE Route: Los Angeles 
via El Paso to Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. “Golden State Limited,” 61%- 
hour, flyer. 

OverLAND Route, Lake Tahoe Line: 
San Francisco via Ogden and Omaha 
to Chicago. “San Francisco Overland 
Limited,” 6114-hour transcontinental 
aristocrat. 

SHasta Route: California to Paci- 
fic Northwest and east over Northern 
Lines. The “Cascade” and 3 other 
trains. 


Southern 


Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mer., San Francisco 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


YOSEMITE OUTING 
June 17-24, Inc. 
Yellowstone Tour 
June 30-July 11, $154 and up 


(This rate is for two in a Lower Berth) 
Long Distance Outing Committee 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 

45 Polk Street. Phone Market 6486 
Write or phone for folders 


$50 $50 


Write us now in case you are interested in 
any of the following outings as reservations 
must be made months in advance for hotels, 
steamers, etc. : 

Dec. 23, 1928 to Jan. 1, 1929 

Snow Carnival to Yosemite or Lake Tahoe. 

Grand Canyon during Spring Vacation. 

Alaska or Honolulu Ocean trip for Summer 
of 1929. 








Mark WESsT SPRINGS 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
for 
Health, Rest and Pleasure 
Curative waters, hot sulphur 
tub baths, swimming, boating, 
dancing, hiking. 
EXCELLENT TABLE 
For information write 


S. Braun, Prop., or see Peck-Judah 





& 





SCENIC WONDER TOURS = 


Alaska, June 28 and July 2.................... $250 Up 
300 European Student Tours around-across 
America via Canal, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago..... 
Glacier-Yellowstone—18 days.................... 
Glacier Park—14 days..............2........00- 
Yellowstone-Zion Parks—14 days............ 
Jasper Park Triangle—14 days................ 1 
Canadian Rockies—15 days...................... 
Yellowstone-Colorado—14 days...... 
Yellowstone—All Expenses.............. 
Yosemite—8 days All Expenses 
Feather River—9%% days All Expenses... 
Lake Tahoe—9 days All Expenses.......... 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Bldg., San Francisco 
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Hotels... Apartments... Boarding Houses 


This directory contains the announcements of hotels, apartments and boarding houses 


in Berkeley for the Summer of 1928. 
make reservations early. 


Teachers attending the Summer Session should 
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TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
Special Rates 


BERKELEY INN 


Haste at Telegraph 


ONLY A FEW 
VACANCIES 


American and European 


Plan 


THETA DELTA CHI 


2647 Durant Avenue 


ROOM AND BOARD FOR WOMEN 
FOR SUMMER SESSION 


Half block from Campus and on 


S. F. and Oakland car lines 


GOOD FOOD 


Write Manager for Reservations 






















The New 

AMBASSADOR APARTMENTS 
Union at Bancroft, Opposite Campus Theatre 
Next to Drake's Restaurant, one short block 
to Sather Gate and all transportation, with a 
perfect view of the bay. Beautifully furnished, 
sunny, two-room apartments with breakfast 

nooks at very reasonable rates for 

Summer Session 


BERKSHIRE APARTMENTS 


Corner Bancroft and Telegraph 


Furnished Apartments and Rooms at 
Reasonable Prices 
Centrally Located With All Modern 


Conveniences 
PHONE BERKELEY 3428 





















The New 
HOTEL SLOCUM 
2527 Ridge Road 
Only one block from the Campus 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION RATES 
Dining Room Open to the Public 


2630 BANCROFT WAY 
ROOMS FOR SUMMER SESSION 
Across the street from Campus and Women's 
Swimming Pool and Tennis Courts 
ates Reasonable 
For Reservations Write 
MISS DAINGERFIELD 
























HANSFORD HALL 


2627 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
BOARD AND ROOM 
A comfortable and spacious home for women 
students attending the Summer Session. An 
ideal location, directly opposite the Campus, 
and two blocks from car line. 
Write for Rates and Reservations 


THE MEDLOCK 


2315 College Avenue 
Home for Men and Women for Summer Session 
Wonderful Meals and Comfortable Rooms 
With All Conveniences 
Rates $60 to $75 for Session 
Write for Reservations to 


MRS. M. M. OZMER 


































EPWORTH HALL 


2521 Channing Way 

Berkeley, California 
A beautiful new home for women 
students, open for Summer Session. 
Two blocks from the Campus, con- 
venient to all car lines and S. F. 
trains, 

Room and Board 

$67.50-$75.00 per Session 


RESERVATIONS CONSIDERED 


The New 


RIDEOUT APARTMENTS 


2701 Durant at College Avenue 
One block from Campus and all transportation 
at door. Two and three rooms, garage, elevator, 
steam heat, electric refrigeration, radio in every 
apartment, roof garden, and janitor service. 
Write for Reservations or Phone to 
MRS. A. M. WILLIS, Berkeley 1247 



















CAMBRIDGE APARTMENTS 
Durant Avenue at Telegraph 
Two blocks from Campus. Steam heat; fire- 
proof; elevator and janitor service; big, sunny 
rooms. 
Reasonable Rates 
For Reservations Write 


MRS. MARY D. HART 
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Hotels... Apartments... Boarding Houses 


This directory contains the announcements of hotels, apartments and boarding houses 


in Berkeley for the Summer of 1928. 
make reservations early. 


Teachers attending the Summer Session should 











Visitors to Berkeley Summer Session— 
Students, Teachers, Faculty—will find 


HOTEL CARLTON 


an ideal place to stop 


Low Rates—Comfortable Rooms 
Steam heat, running hot water, elevator 
service, telephones and all hotel 

accommodations ‘ 


Two Short Blocks to Campus 
Durant and College Avenue 


BOARD AND ROOM 


FOR WOMEN 
For Summer Session, $60 for Session 
Two blocks from Campus and Women’s Swim- 
ming Pool and one block from all Car Lines. 
Write for Reservations early to 


MRS. LANDON 
2407 Bowditch Street, Berkeley 








WELLESLEY APARTMENTS 
2633 Durant Avenue 

Two and Three Room Furnished Apartments, 

one block from the Campus. Sunny; janitor 

service; steam heat; very comfortable and 

rent reasonable. 


Phone Berkeley 1964 














KAPPA ALPHA THETA 


2723 Durant Avenue, Berkeley 
Room and Board for Women _ 

One block from Campus and convenient to 
S. F. trains. All modern conveniences. 
$75.00 per Session 
For Reservations, address MAE N. LENT, 
omen’s Faculty Club, Campus. 


2715 Channing Way 
Two and three rooms, with all conveniences 
and comforts. Two blocks from Campus in 
the Sorority district and near all transportation. 


Write early for reservations or Phone 
Berkeley 3511 on arrival 














JUST OPENED 


SHATTUCK 
APARTMENTS 


Shattuck Avenue at Bancroft Way 


Berkeley's best and most attractive apartments, 
completely furnished. Steam heat, hot water, 
frigidaire, janitor service. Transportation at 
your door. Walking distance from Campus. 
In the heart of town. Before renting come 
and see them. We know you will positively 
be delighted. 


THORNWALL 3646 











HOTEL 
WHITECOTTON 


Berkeley's Leading Fireproof 


Hotel 


OFFERS SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION RATES 


Excellent Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop 








ASILOMAR 


Conference and Vacation 
Grounds 


Sixty acres of sand dunes and 
pine trees where one finds a 
sense of space. Accommoda- 
tions vary from rustic tent- 
houses to new steam heated 
Lodges. Many open fire places. 
American plan from $2.50 to 
$4.50 per day. European plan 
also. No tipping. New tea 
room for vacation guests sepa- 
rate from conference dining 


room. 


Address 


Miss Epiru N. Stanton, Director, 
ASILOMAR, CALIFORNIA 

















